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EDITORIAL. 


THE PROSPECT OF A DEBT on the Missionary Union need not alarm any one, 
except to arouse all to more liberal giving. The money has been honestly expended 
for the necessary and enlarging work of the missions. It has been called for by the 
very prosperity the Lord has given to the work. Would any true Christian hold 
back when the Lord calls to go forward? Even the heathen may set us an example. 
A Buddhist temple in Otani-ha, Japan, being heavily in debt, appealed to its 
adherents for aid, and a million yen (a yen equals a Mexican dollar), has recently 
been subscribed for the debt. In one district the contribution averaged seven dollars 
a house, and in two other districts the offering equalled five dollars from every 
house. It is stated that ‘* All gave gladly.” When Christians give from love to 
Jesus as adherents of false religions give from the inducements offered by their 


erroneous faiths, there will be no lack of treasure for carrying on God’s work for 
the world. 


A GREAT LESSON IN GIVING is found in the illustration which Paul cites to the 
Corinthians (2 Cor. viii. 15) from the children of Israel when gathering manna: 
“He that gathered much had nothing over, and he that gathered little had no lack.” 
In their original setting it might be supposed that the words referred only to the 
peculiar circumstances of the Israelites in the’ desert, but when we find them quoted 
in the New Testament as stating a principle of Christian giving, we cannot refuse to 
apply them to ourselves. According to Paul there should be an ‘ equality” in the 
supply of real needs. The ‘‘ abundance” of one should be a supply for the ‘* want ” 
of another, so that no one should lack that which is needed. It can hardly be claimed 
that the condition of the world or even of the Christian church corresponds to the 
idea of the apostle. Some have gathered much, and have an abundance over all 
their possible needs ; others have gathered little, and have a great lack of the necessi- 
ties of life. The present season has furnished a multitude of inspiring illustrations 
of the readiness of the rich to help the poor, yet there is opportunity for higher 
attainments in the grace of giving. We may apply the principle to spiritual things. 
This Christian land has an abundance of the privileges of the gospel. There is not a 
Person in all its borders who may not occasionally hear the truth if he will. But 
there are millions of the human race who are suffering from a famine of hearing the 
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word of the Lord. Out of our abundance ought we not to hasten to give them an 
opportunity to at least hear the name of Jesus the Saviour? 


MANY MISSIONARIES are responding in a very noble spirit to the appeal of the 
Executive Committee for stringent economy in the present financial straits. One 
writes : — 

The Committee’s appeal to missionaries in general, and request to me in particular to reserve 
$50 out of my appropriation for the year to hand. It shall be done as they request. Of course 
they will not consider my request for $100 more. Moreover, if they have assumed the $85 I ex- 
pended last year above my appropriation, please scratch it off my financial report, and leave it to 
me. Deduct also $100 in gold from my salary. May God turn this financial pressure into more 
hearty interest in missions, and reliance upon Him; and may the Committee and brethren never 
see the time when money needed for missions will come easy, for then we might bid farewell to 
prayer and power. God must now and again let us know where we belong, and put us in our 
places even by hard pressure. Yet when the Committee are burdened we grieve with them as 
being ‘‘ fellow-helpers to the truth,” and we hope for a lightening up in the near future. 

Other missionaries write in a similar way. Several have contributed $100 each 
from their salaries to assist the Missionary Union in meeting its necessary payments, 
and others have given smaller sums. The missionaries have given up the comforts 
of the home land and the companionship of friends, and often of family, to bear the 
tidings of salvation to the heathen. When in addition{they make such large offerings 
from their means, it should inspire those at home to double liberality, that we may if 
possible equal those ** who first gave their own selves.” 


A MOST IMPORTANT CONFERENCE was held in Boston on Monday, February 
About seventy of the most active laymen in the Baptist churches of Boston and 
vicinity gathered to consult regarding their relations to the*American Baptist Mis- 
sionary Union. The meeting was largely made up of young, aggressive, wide-awake 
business men, and they took hold of the facts and questions presented to them with 
an earnestness and intelligence which showed that our foreign missions will find 
many hands as ready and as able to carry them forward in the future as those which 
have so devotedly sustained them in the past. A {permanent committee of one hur 
dred for New England was formed, all of the members of which will keep in close 
touch with the missionary headquarters, and will make it their business to aid their 
pastors in keeping the churches in warm, living contact with the missions. The 
meeting was called at the instance of the Pastors’ Conference of Boston, and the 
meeting of that conference, on the same day, was devoted to the situation of the 
Missionary Union. The first business of the Laymen’s Missionary Committee of one 
hundred will be to raise $125,000, and other parts of the country will be asked to 
make a similar effort, in order that the Union may close the year without a debt. 


A RIDICULOUS MISREPRESENTATION of Dr. Mabie’s address at the Conference of 
missionary secretaries in New York has been published in some of the secular 
papers. With glaring headlines he is said to have stated that there was great extrav- 
agance in building churches on mission fields. These statements have done much 
harm, and strengthened the selfishness of those who are seeking for excuses for not 
giving to the cause of foreign missions. It seems necessary, therefore, to state most 
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emphatically that the reports in these papers convey an utterly false idea of Dr. 
Mabie’s remarks. The subject before the conference was ‘‘ Self-supporting Churches 
on the Foreign Field,” and the following report, taken from 7he Jndependent, is a 
fair summary of the remarks of Dr. Mabie and of Dr. Duncan, who represented the 
American Baptist Missionary Union on that occasion : — 

The opening address on ‘‘ The Importance of the Measure” was by Dr. Mabie of the American 
Baptist Missionary Union, and the next paper, on ‘‘ The Best Means of Securing this End,” was 
by Dr. Duncan of the same board. Dr. Mabie called special attention to the point that the self- 
support of the native churches does not mean the lessening of contributions at home, that the: 
work of missions is constantly increasing. The idea of self-support has less to do with the relief 
of the churches at home than with the development of the churches abroad ; it carries with it the 
idea of development in the line of aggressive work and the control of their own work. It is 
essential, moreover, to the proper relations between the churches and the communities. Churches 
built by foreign funds inevitably assume the foreign aspect, and there was not that spontaneity 
of work that is essential to the best life of the church. As an illustration of the proper methods 
by which this may be secured Dr. Duncan gave somewhat fully the extremely interesting history 
of the Bassein Karen Mission in Burma, where there are now ninety-one self-supporting churches, 
and not a single church which is not self-supporting. This was due chiefly to the fact that the 
missionary who laid the foundations started with correct views, urged the development of lay 
workers in the church, and brought about the unique custom of church discipline for covetousness. 
Other points dwelt upon were the influences from the boards, which should be stronger, and the 
great necessity of industrial education in mission communities, developing the ability to carry on 
their own work. 

PERSONAL. — Mr. J. S. Burns arrived at Mukimvika, Congo, December 3. 

Rev. W. I. Price reached Henzada, Burma, December 13. Rev. David Downie, 
_D. D., and family reached Nellore, India, December 13, and received a royal wel- 
come from the people. Prof. L. E. Hicks and wife of Lincoln, Neb., sailed from 
New York, January 31 for Rangoon, Burma, where Prof. Hicks will teach in the 
Fellow of Arts Department of the Baptist College. Mrs. W. W. Cochrane left — 
New York January 31 to rejoin her husband at Bhamo, Burma. Mr. A. E. 
Stephen of the Goalpara field, Assam, was ordained by a council of missionaries at 
Gauhati December 9. Rev. J. C. Dawes reached Palabala, Congo, December 4. 
— Rev. F. P. Haggard and wife reached Molung, Assam, safely, December 20. 


THE DEPARTURE OF PROF. LEWIS E. HICKS for Rangoon, Burma, is attended with 
several features of unusual interest. Prof. Hicks was for fourteen years professor of 
the natural sciences in Denison University, Granville, O., and for seven years pro- 
fessor of geology in the State University of Nebraska. More recently he has been 
chairman of the Board of Public Works in Lincoln, Neb., which position he leaves 
te go to Burma as professor in the Fellow of Arts Department of Rangoon Baptist 
College. Mrs. Hicks is also a teacher of experience, having been professor of English 
and history for seven years in Shorter College, Rome, Ga. They now lay their ripe 
experience and cultured ability on the altar of missions for this important service. 
Prof. Hicks was ordained in the First Church, Lincoln, Neb., January 23, Rev. W. 
P. Hellings, D. D., of Omaha preaching the sermon, Rev. O. A. Williams, D. D., 
pastor of the church, and Rev. W. E. Witter, M. D., District Secretary of the 
Missionary Union, also participating in the service. 
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NOTES. — There is so much interest in the Stundists of Russia that we shall reprint 
a brief account of them contributed to The Watchman by the editor of this magazine. 
The supply of the MaGazine for October, 1893, is exhausted. Those who 


have copies of this number which they do not care to keep will confer a favor by § 


mailing them to ‘‘ The Baptist Missionary Magazine, Box 6, Boston, Mass.’ —- 
Most hearty thanks are given to those who have so kindly sent copies of the MaGa- 
zINE for January, February, and March, 1893, to supply the loss of those burned in 
Tremont Temple. There is now a sufficient number on hand for all probable con- 
tingencies. The MaGazine is much indebted to Prof. Ernest W. Clement of 
Chicago for many valuable items of news on Japan, which are used in various 
departments. 


STUDIES IN FOREIGN MISSIONS. — The first two of the ‘* Outline Studies in 
Foreign Missions for Young People’s Societies” are now published. The title of 
number 1 is ‘* Forerunners of Modern Missions,” and of number 2, ‘* The Mission to 
the Burmans.”’ They will be found very helpful to all young people’s societies in 
the study of missions, and will be followed by others according to the outline sent out 
by the Missionary Union. The whole covers five years of study in missions, with 
six studies in a year. The price of these studies is three cents each, and they may 
be obtained by addressing the Home Department, American Baptist Missionary 
Union, 2a Beacon Street, or Box 41, Boston, Mass. 


“ONE TOUCH OF NATURE.” — Amid the accounts of the degradation, superstition, 
cruelty, and brutality of the heathen it is pleasant to come upon those touches of our 
common nature which make the ‘* whole world kin.” Rev. A. J. Wookey of the 
London Missionary Society, in making the long journey to his new field at Lake 
Ngami, Central Africa, tells how at one camping place, 

One poor little old fellow turned up at the wagon this morning from the forest, from whence 
he had heard the whips. One of his ears had been cut off close to his head by one of the 
Batauana. He gave us the bits of news he had, and spoke Sechuana very well. I gave hima 
bit of meat of a koodoo which had been killed yesterday. He did not roast it as usual at the fire, 
and when asked why, he said that his wife was in the forest, and he would eat it with her in the 


evening. His ‘little woman” he called her. It did one good to find a bit of such thoughtful 
love even in a poor waif of humanity such as he. 


THE WEST CHINA MISSION receives a strong testimony to its importance and large 
future influence from Dr. Ashmore, who believes that the Szchuan Province of 
China, in which the mission is located, is really the heart of the vast unevangelized 
regions of Central Asia. He says: ‘‘ The battle for religious ascendency in Central 
Asia will not be fought and won among any of the hills and spurs of the Himalayas, 
but in the rich and fertile Szchuan, among the well-organized and well-governed 
forty millions of one civilization and one speech who are established up toward the 
headquarters and along the tributaries of the upper Yangtze.” This opinion sup 
ports the view previously presented, that the evangelization of the four hundred 
millions of Chinese means the evangelization of Asia. 


BUDDHISM IN JAPAN is awake to its peril. Its hold on the people is weakening 
with the advance of the Japanese in civilization, and especially with the progress of 
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Christianity. No better evidence of the real advancement of Christian missions in 
Japan can be had than the alarm of the Buddhist leaders. They are using all means 
to arouse the priesthood to more vigorous efforts to revive their waning power and 
influence with the Japanese people. One Buddhist paper predicts that Christianity 
will soon enter upon a new career of aggression in Japan. It says: — 


When foreigners are admitted into all parts of the country, the ministers of Christianity will 
enter with them and work freely. We should be prepared to meet them. A Christian reaction 
jssure to come. The former extreme Europeanization of the people has been checked. Con- 
servatism has been revived, but the endeavor to preserve national peculiarities has reached its 
culmination. The movement towards Europeanization is sure to start again. With that, 
Christianity is again to go forward. We must beon the alert. The nineteenth century is going ; 
what awaits us as the twentieth century opens? 


THE SITUATION IN JAPAN appears to be becoming more critical. What are called 
the ‘* foreign concessions” are districts in a few of the larger cities where, according 
to treaties, foreigners are permitted to reside and hold property. The foreign resi- 
dents of these concessions are also subject only to the laws of their own countries, 
and cannot be tried by Japanese courts. ‘The Japanese are now dissatisfied with this 
and with other provisions of the treaties made when they were just emerging from 
the seclusion of former ages, and they are trying to force foreign nations to a revision 
ofthe treaties. Formerly it was not difficult for foreigners to obtain permission to 
travel through the interior, and missionaries could obtain liberty to reside outside of 
the concessions if they would teach in a school an hour or two each day. These 
ptivileges are now being withdrawn, and every effort is made to confine foreigners to 
the concessions, in the hope that they will be led to influence their governments to 
grant the revision of treaties which the Japanese wish. Some missionary societies 
have acquired considerable property outside of concessions, which is held in trust for 
them by Japanese Christians. A movement is now made to punish all who so hold 
property for foreigners. Just at present many of the Japanese seem to wish to do all 
they can to make Japan as unpleasant as possible to all foreigners. 


RUSSIA is evidently a most singular country. Statements apparently of the most 
contradictory character are put forth on excellent authority. The existence of a 
famine last year was asserted by eye-witnesses to the suffering caused by it, but was 
denied by an imperial proclamation. The intense and agonizing cruelties practised 
on the exiles to Siberia are known to all the world, but the Russian officials say they 
do not know of them. The persecutions of the Stundists, the Baptists, and other 
dissenters have been spread abroad throughout all civilized lands for several years, 
but the czar and his advisers are ignorant of them. Pabedonostzeff, the official who 
is charged with being the author of these terrible persecutions, is an ardent worker 
in the temperance reform. Recently two members of the Society of Friends visited 
Russia to make representations to the authorities regarding the sufferings of the dis- 
senters from the Greek Church. They were granted the audience they asked with 
the highest officials, and although coming as private persons, and without any gov- 
ernment authority, they were treated most courteously and given every facility to aid 
them in their investigations. On all the testimony it seems impossible to believe that 
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the czar is not genuinely interested in the welfare of his subjects; yet the terrible 
sufferings-of a large portion of the Russian people continue. This strange and con. 
tradictory state of affairs appears to be due to two causes: the brutality of many of 
the subordinate officials, and the lack of a proper and efficient system of supervision 
and responsibility. While the higher officials appear to be really desirous of amelior. 
ating the condition of the people, the system of:the Russian government is one of the 
worst and most inefficient in the world, and permits outrages on innocent people, and 
sufferings among certain classes which cannot be paralleled in any other country at 
the present time. In spite of the amiable character of the czar.and many of his 
advisers, the atrocities endured by the dissenters and by the political prisoners and 


exiles is a disgrace to civilization, and calls for the thorough reform of the present 
system of government in Russia. 


THE PARLIAMENT OF RELIGIONS has done much to revive the ideal estimate of the 
various heathen religions which was prevalent a few years ago, but which had largely 
vanished before the presentation of the real facts in the case. The representatives of 
these religions presented these ideal features of their religions at Chicago, and many 
who have not known of the true condition of things in lands where these religions 
prevail have accepted the estimates. Such would do well to read the words of a 


great admirer of the Hindu sacred books, Mr. Moncure D. Conway, who after a 
visit to India, wrote : — 


On my book-shelves you will find copies of all the sacred books of the East, over which | have 
pored and exulted for years. The noble aspirations of those ancient writers, the glowing poetry 
of the Vedas, the sublime imagery of their seers, have become part of my life. But when I went 
to the great cities of India, the pilgrim sites to which throng every year millions of those who 
profess to follow the faith of the men who wrote those books, and mingled with the vast proces- 
sion of worshippers at the shrines sacred to the deities whose praises are sung by the Hindu 
poets, then, alas! the contrast between the real and the ideal was heartbreaking. In all those 
teeming myriads of worshippers, not one man, not even one woman, seemed to entertain the 
shadow of a conception of anything ideal, or spiritual, or religious, or even mythological in their 
ancient creed. Not one glimmer of the great thoughts of their-poets and sages lightened their 
darkened temples. To all of them, the great false god which they worshipped, a hulk of roughly: 
carved wood or stone, appeared to be the authentic presentment of some terrible demon, o 
invisible power, who would treat them cruelly if they did not give him some melted butter! Of 
religion in a spiritual sense there is none. \f you wish for religion, you will not find it io 
Brahmanism. 

THE ROYAL PALACES AT MANDALAY are now used as offices by the British gover 
ment, and while serving a useful purpose, are also reminders of the cruelties and 
corruptions of the old native rulers, which are illustrated in Mrs. Ingalls’ interesting 
sketch of Ko Shwe Boung, and Mr. Thomas’ article on ‘* A Triumphant Death.” 
The rank of people in Burma was marked by the. number of roofs to theit 
houses, and the tall spire with the ten roofs marks the palace of the king. There 
have been many attempts to establish permanent mission work in the capital of 
old Burma, from the time of Dr. Judson, but none have succeeded until the last. 
After the capture and exile of King Thibau in December, 1885, Rev. E. W. Kelly 
went to Mandalay in 1886, and began work under the security afforded by the 
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British rule. There are now two centres of Baptist mission work in Mandalay, 
Mrs. Hancock has her house in Fort Dufferin, the government headquarters in the 
north part of the city, while the principal mission work is in the southern portion, 
Here is the Judson Memorial Church, and the missionary premises occupied by Rey, 
John McGuire and his wife, with the houses and school buildings located on one 
entire square. The schools are in the charge of Miss Ellen E. Fay, Miss Flora E, 
Ayres, and Mrs. McGuire. 


St 


THE JUDSON MEMORIAL CHURCH, MANDALAY, BURMA. 


DEATH OF MR. CHARLES E. INGHAM. 


AGain our hearts are stirred to depths of profound sorrow as we record the death 
of one of the foremost and most useful members of the mission on the Congo. In 
this case the sad loss to the mission was not caused by any evil effects of the climate, 
but by an event the tragic nature of which adds to the weight of our sorrow. The 
full particulars of Mr. Ingham’s death have not been received, but it appears that 
while on his way from Matadi to Leopoldville to attend to business connected with 
the transport of mission goods, he was ill for a few days at Lukunga. The wild 
elephants had for some time made havoc of the gardens of the natives, tearing up the 
vegetables they had planted, and destroying the fruit of many months’ labor. Mr. 
Ingham was known throughout the Congo Valley as a brave, skilful, and successful 
hunter, and the people had often asked him to come and help rid them of the beasts 
which were doing them so much harm. After recovering from the fever he went on 
November 28 with the natives to shoot elephants. From the account we have it 
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appears that Mr. Ingham had shot twice at an elephant, which rushed at him. At 
this critical time a cartridge became jammed in his rifle, rendering the weapon use- 
less, and leaving him at the mercy of the enormous and infuriated beast. He was at 
once trampled to death beneath its feet. 

Mr. Ingham was one of the earliest members of the Livingstone Inland Mission, 
having gone to the Congo in 1881, and remained in the work on its transfer to the 
American Baptist Missionary Union in 1884. is experience in the British army 
admirably qualified him for the hardships incident to the early years of the mission 
on the Congo, and his knowledge of the language, his tact in dealing with the natives, 
and his vigorous and manly personality fitted him for the work in which he was 
chiefly engaged, that of superintendent of the mission transport. In this difficult 
work he brought order out of confusion, and managed so efficiently that the supplies 
needed for the missionaries and the work in the interior were forwarded with regu- 
larity. The missionaries on the upper Congo are absolutely dependent on these 
supplies. No work in the mission is of greater importance than Mr. Ingham’s, and 
mo one who is unacquainted with the circumstances can understand the fertility of 
resource which was needed to compete with the extravagance of the government 
officials, and to deal with the sinuosities of the native character, in obtaining a suffi- 
cient number of carriers to keep the vastly important work of mission transport in 
successful operation. Mr. Ingham may truly be said to have been indispensable to 
the Congo Mission. His abilities in this line were acknowledged as superior to those 
of any other man on the Congo. 

Mr. Henry M. Stanley had become acquainted with Mr. and Mrs. Ingham in his 
office as governor of the Congo Free State, and refers in his book ‘*‘ The Founding 
of tre Congo Free State” to the comfort and pleasure he found in their home at 
Lukunga. When Mr. Stanley decided to take the Emin Pasha relief expedition into 
Central Africa by the Congo route, he applied for Mr. Ingham’s services, and it was 
due to Mr. Ingham’s abilities in superintending the land transport of the large expe- 
dition from the waters of the lower Congo to Stanley Pool, that it was floated on the 
upper river so quickly and-in such an efficient condition. Mr. Ingham received 
several advantageous offers to use his African experience and abilities in business 
lines, but he preferred to devote them to the work of giving the gospel of salvation to 
the people of Africa. He had made some translations into the Congo language. 
His translation of Genesis has been printed, and is in use. 

The Congo Mission is greatly bereaved in the sad loss of one so useful and so 
much needed. The value of his work in the organization of the transport of the 
mission will remain, and greatly promote the future work. It is a relief that some ot 
the conditions attending the transport have so improved in the last few months tha 
the services of Mr. Ingham, valuable as they would have continued to be, are not so 
absolutely indispensable as heretofore. Instead of goods the carriers may now be . 
paid in coin, which at once saves an immense amount of trouble. The completion 
of the railroad to Nkenge, thirty miles from Matadi, will also obviate the need of 
transport over the hardest part of the route to Stanley Pool. We may well be thank- 
ful that the Lord has thus tempered this severe affliction. Mrs. Ingham was taken 
to the Lord from Banza Manteke on March 10, 1893. In less than a year our brother 
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follows his beloved wife and devoted companion in his labors to the reward of good 
and faithful servants which will surely be theirs. A little boy in England is left 
without father or mother. May the prayers of God’s people tenderly bear him to 
the throne of grace, that he may be kept from evil, and guided in ways of usefulness 
and blessing. 

Many will remember our brother Ingham as he met us on his visit to America in 
1892, and many will recall his earnest and manly words for the Congo at the Mis 
sionary Centenary in Philadelphia. We shall see his face and hear his voice no 
more, but the influence of his life will remain and be an inspiration to many others 
to give themselves and to give of their substance for Africa. 


FULFIL THE WHOLE COMMISSION. 


AmoncG many Christian people in these days the idea seems to prevail that activity 
in missionary work is measured by the number of missionaries who are sent out from 
the home land; so that we hear of various missionary agencies sending out large 
numbers of men and women, as if this were all that is necessary to the full idea of 
carrying forward Christian missions. We have no desire to take in any way from 
the enthusiasm for sending Christian men and women as missionaries to heathen 
lands, but would rather encourage a just and proper enterprise in this respect by 
every means in our power. Yet in these times it seems especially necessary to call 
attention to the fact that this is but an initial step to the foreign missionary enterprise. 


Simply to place Christian men and women in a heathen land is not foreign missions; 


nor is it any more truly a realization of the full missionary idea simply to enable 
Christian men and women and families to live in heathen lands. This also is simply 
introductory to the true work of missions. The great missionary idea is to preach 
the gospel to all the peoples on the face of the earth, and to preach it in sucha 
manner that these peoples shall be turned to the Lord. The command of Christ in 
His last great commission is not only to ‘‘ go,” but to ‘ disciple” ; and the command 
is only partially fulfilled by the going, and the enterprise is a failure unless it also 
results in some effective work in winning the heathen to the gospel. 

Every one who is at all familiar with the progress of missionary work throughout 
the world has been compelled to notice the ineffectiveness of many missionary enter- 
prises, in which large sums of money have been expended in sending forth laborers. 
They have gone forth, but not ‘‘ into the harvest.” No effective plans have been laid 
for carrying forward their mission work in the lands to which they have gone, and, 
sad to say, few perceptible results have appeared. The considerable numbers who 
have gone forth are either huddled together in communities, where they indeed have 
the advantage of Christian society, but are not able to engage to any large extent in 
missionary work among the heathen; or else they are travelling from place to place 
without any definite plan, and without any prospect of any definite results. Too 
often, also, men and women are sent abroad without special investigation as to theif 
nhysical and mental adaptation to life and work in heathen lands and in tropical 
climates, and large numbers are compelled to return home before they have even had 
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an opportunity to acquire the language or engage in any missionary work whatever. 
Every one of such persons counts in making up the total number sent abroad, and 
not much is said in regard to their return home. 

We have called attention to this strong tendency in the present time not in any 
spirit of criticism, which God forbid, but from an impressive feeling that much of 
the Lord’s money is being wasted from this partial missionary idea. What is desired 
is that the heathen shall be brought to Christ. The number of missionaries sent out 
sometimes has but small relation to the efficiency of any particular work in carrying 
out the Great Commission. Often a single missionary under the blessing of God, by 
wise and effective plans for carrying forward missionary work, accomplishes more than 
a hundred missionaries without definite plans, and without adaptation to the peculiar 
circumstances of the work for which they went forth. No one has a right to glory, for 
the work is the Lord’s, and the effectiveness of the work, after all, is from the Lord; but 
it certainly raises a question in the minds of practical Christian people when we read, 
as we often do, of missions where the number of converts in a year barely equals the 
number of missionaries, and sometimes it is very much smaller. On the other hand, 
there seems to be something which commends itself to the judgment of all interested 
in the conversion of the world to Jesus Christ, in those missions where the number 
of converts every year is from four to ten, and even fifteen to twenty, times the 
number of missionaries engaged in the work. Here truly is a complete fulfilment of 
the command of Christ, because there have been those who have gone forth, and they 
are effectively engaged in the work of discipling all nations. Such enterprises com- 
mend themselves to the confidence and the beneficence of all Christians who are 
sincerely interested in winning the world to the kingdom of Jesus Christ. 


MISSIONARY CONCERT PROGRAMME. 
SUBJECT. —“ GIVING, AND WHAT YOU GIVE FOR.” 


[The references are to this number of the MaGazinE.] 


1. Praise Service. 12. Singing. “Send out the Life Line.” 

2. Scripture (2 Cor. viii. 1-15) and Prayer. 13. The Situation in Japan. (p. 65.) 

3. Singing. “I am Thine, O Lord.” 14. Buddhism in Japan. (p. 64.) 

4- Letter from Dr. Bunker. (p. 83.) 15. Mr. Saillens’ Letter. (p. 86). 

5. Mr. Morrow’s Letter. (p. 83.) 16. Prayer for the removal of every obstacle to the 
6. Mr. Moore’s Letter. (p. 84.) progress of the Truth. 

7. Singing. “We Praise Thee, O God.” 17. Singing. ‘“ From Greenland’s icy Mountains.” 
8, The Parliament of Religions. (,p. 66.) 18. A Great Lesson in Giving. (p. 61.) - 

9. Sin and Shame. (p. 87.) 19. The Prospect of a Debt. (p. 61.) 

10, A Japanese Senator. (p. 87.) 20. Many Missionaries. (p. 62.) 

1, Prayer for the spread of the pure Gospel of 21. Offering for Foreign Missions. 

Jesus Christ to all the dark places of the earth. 22. Prayer and Benediction. 
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GENERAL ARTICLES. 


KO SHWE BOUNG OF THONGZE. 
MRS. MURILLA B. INGALLS, BURMA. 


It was the year 1854. 

‘‘Good morning to you,” said my English 
doctor, *‘ you look better, and I shall soon see 
you off of this sofa; my medicine has done you 
good.” 

“Your medicine is good,” I replied, ‘* but I 
have had another tonic, too. You remember 
those jungle men who were here the other day. 
My husband met these travellers in the street, 
invited them to our house, gave them books, 
and during the last month they have often been 
with us, and tomorrow four of them are to be 
baptized in the Royal Lake. Two of them are 
from Thongze, a place far up the crooked Ling 
River, ten or eleven days from Rangoon. 

**One of the men, Ko Shwe Boung, has a 
marked history. In the days of King Tharra- 
waddy, he was at the head of a gang of robbers, 
and was once falsely accused of a crime and 
taken out to be crucified, but was ransomed by 
a large weight of silver. After that, his eyes 
were opened to the extortion and wrongs of 
his government, and as soon as the English 
took possession of Lower Burma, he became a 
timber merchant, and made frequent visits to 
Rangoon, and now he tells his friends, he is 
the heir to an e¢ernal inheritance. We have 
come into Burma in the time of famine and 
disorder, and the conquered people hate the 
religion of the white man, though our govern- 
ment has given thousands of bags of rice to 
help them over the change of rulers. They 
deride us, call us heretics, rob and kill our 
people, and I have often wished we were back 
in Arakan, but our days begin to brighten. 
Those who heard the blessed news from the 
Judsons come and ask us to tell them the rest 
of the story, and those far-off jungle people 
have come out and we are paid for our toi] and 
vexations, and I have reasons to feel better in 
both body and mind.” 

Three men and one woman were baptized in 
the Royal Lake just under the shadow of Shwe- 
dagon. More than a thousand persons wit- 


nessed the ordinance and the robber convert 
stood up boldly and testified to the saving 
mercy of God. 

Our preacher who went home with the 
Thongze men returned. The new Christians 
met with some persecution. Their friends 
would not eat with them, and they washed the 
mats where they sat, and forbade them to draw 
water from the well, but they found many stran- 
gers who took the tracts, and the preacher had 
gatherings of listeners till the morning cock 
crew. 

Four of our jungle Converts came to take us 
to Thongze, but alas! they were the bearers 
who carried the dear teacher to the grave. My 
little girl and I went to Thongze and it wasa 
great working time. The people had never be 
fore seen a white woman and child, and we 
were such objects of great curiosity that w 
were obliged to be a show exhibition befor 
we could get the ear toour message. Ko Shwe 
Boung, our first convert, we found a man of 
great importance here, and his wife a superior 
woman, and they spent large sums of money to 
feed the people who came to hear us. He 
made a canopy before his house which would 
seat four hundred persons, and I had scarcely 
time toeat and sleep. There were many who 
wished to come out on our side, but were afraid 
of the priests. The women and children did 
some strange things. The first day of mya 
rival they stole my soap and ate it for bread, 
they took my sugar to season curry, and one 
man took some castor oil for his fish stew. 

1864.—Glad days, churches formed at Lep- 
padan, Thongze, and Sonnway ; members one 
hundred and twenty. There are hundreds who 
are with us and our schools are filled with chil 
dren. Ko Shwe Boung has taken an office and 
removed to Leppadan, but he spends much 
time and money for the Lord. He is a vet 
proud man and has a hot temper, but the love 
of Christ softens him at once, and we see that 
he is one of the Lord’s chosen ones and wil 
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stand the testat the end. He has built a good 
teak chapel here, and we have had the dedica- 
tion. He had a gathering of five hundred 
Christians and we had a meeting of three days. 
He is my right-hand man, but he has some- 
times a crooked temper. He has given a plot 
of land for a cemetery, made large wells and 
water tanks, roads, and houses for the poor, 
and, the heathen say, ‘‘ laid up a pile of merit.” 
. » [come near the close of my record. Sick- 
ness and the age of eighty-five have made their 
mark upon Ko Shwe Boung, and the Master is 
calling him. He sent and asked me to visit 
him. He was not able to sit up, but at noon 
he rallied, came from his chamber, and laid 
before me a tray of Rs. 400 for the use of 
the Lord’s cause at Thongze and Leppadan. 
Strength came to him, and after one of the 
preachers had prayed, he pushed aside his 
pillow and made a long prayer —a confession 
of sin, a blessing upon all the American teach- 
ers, a special prayer for me, and then a request 
that God would direct him in the disposal of 
his property. It was a melting time, and we 
feared too much for his strength, but he re- 
mained outside, and made out a paper and 
presented me a deed of the chapel and ground, 
and then a parcel of paddy land for the sup- 
port of colporters. The next day he made a 
disposal of his property to his family. 
Leppadan. — I have come to pay my last visit 
to Ko Shwe Boung. I tried to get his atten- 
tion, but he did not know me, and they said he 
could not hear or see, and so in my sorrow, I 
took hold of his hand and prayed. I asked our 
Father many things for him, but his hand was 
cold and lifeless till I asked the Lord to give 
him a peaceful release, that his soul had not 
been redeemed with gold and silver, roads, 
chapels, wells, tanks, and land — but with the 
precious blood of Christ; then to my surprise 
he pressed my hand very hard, and as I arose 
to look into his face, his lips moved, he smiled, 
and then he was insensible to all I did and said. 
The night after I left, Ko Shwe Boung spoke, 
said, ‘1 am going,” and ina moment he was 
gone. We have had the largest funeral we 
have ever had for a Christian. The only son 
isa heathen, but he followed out the wishes of 
his father and did nothing without our consent. 
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They waited four days for a grandson and we 
had many special services which were attended 
by over a thousand different persons, and the 
remains were followed to the grave by five 
hundred women and men beside some children. 
At the last special service there were many 
native government officials, and it was whis- 
pered that the merit of this man was very great ; 
but when the pastor told them of the clasp in 
the mamma’s hand at the mention of redemp- 
tion through the blood of Christ, there were 
sobs and tears as they asked me to repeat the 
scene, and a wail-like low cry came forth when 
the pastor repeated the text and said, ‘* He 
speaks this to you.” The casket was then 
placed in a low canopy about twenty feet long, 
which was covered with white and ornamented 
with black artificial palm leaves and golden 
stars to mark the age of eighty-five, and the 
four pieces of cotton, one hundred and sixty 
yards, which were presents to the poor, were 
attached to the end of the canopy, and held as 
a kind of pallbearer attachment by the people 
who went before the great canopy. 

At the grave we sang ‘‘ Nothing but the 
blood of Jesus,” and it was said by the resi- 
dents, ‘‘ It is well to die and be buried like a 
Christian.” The question I put to myself many 
years ago has now been answered. He was 
faithful to the end, and the chapel and his gifts 
are monuments to his memory. The teacher 
and convert are reunited, and both sing the 
song, ‘‘ Redeemed, redeemed, but with the 
precious blood of Christ.” 

We are asked about the life of some of these 
people, but we have not time to pick up the 
links. It is said that a Christian mother’s 
influence is never lost upon her child and it is 
so, but we may sometimes see the previous 
influence of good among the people. I have 
called Ko Shwe Boung a ‘‘ robber,” but he was 
more of a house burglar. His band had dipped 
in the same blood and sworn an oath of fidelity 
to him, and according to Burman custom it was 
arespectable life. Ko Shwe Boung’s word was 
spoken and plans executed, and the plunder 
soon was theirs, but the end came. His gang 
had made great preparations for a raid into a 
house which promised plunder. They went 
forth one dark night with guns, swords, clubs, 
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and torture implements and as they approached 
the house, the jungle grass was ’lit up, and a 
gun fired, and.to make quick and sure work, 
the chief entered the house, where he met a 
frightened woman clasping her three-year-old 
son and a young baby. 

‘“*I am a widow,” she said, ‘‘and alone. 
Take all we have,” and she tore the ruby rings 
from her fingers, ‘* but oh, spare my little son, 
the image of his father, and do not frighten my 
little baby. Take all else, and I will ask the 
God to bless you,” and she fell at his feet and 
kissed them. 

Ko Shwe Boung told me this with trembling 
lips and tearful eyes. ‘‘ My heart was broken. 
J raised her from the floor. ‘ You are safe,’ I 
said, and then I gave orders to my men to 
depart, and when we reached the stream I 
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buried my guns in the depths, broke our 
swords, and made an oath that this should be 
my last raid. My heart was sad and I hated 
myself and all my men, and longed for my 
next state of a beast. It was only the form 
which was wanting.” 

A month has passed, and another Christian 
man has been laid away in the cemetery. He 
was converted by the teachings of Ko Shwe 
Boung, and has been garnered in. His wife 
and four daughters are -heathens, but one son 
lives to walk in his father’s way, and four of 
his kindred are candidates for baptism. 

My little hour booklet is done and I dedicate 
it to the memory of my dear husband, who 
sowed beside all waters. 


Thongze, Dec. 5, 1893. 


WORK AMONG THE MASSES —II. 


REV. J. F. BURDITT, OF THE TELUGU MISSION. 


[Prepared for the India Decennial Missionary Conft 


Our great business, therefore, before conver- 
sion is the simple preaching of the gospel with 
all the versatility, attractiveness, wealth of 
illustration, analogy, argument, persuasion, 
and unction we can possibly command, and of 
training men with that end in view. But after 
conversion comes the scarcely less important 
work of caring for the Christians. The sub- 
sequent career and advancement of the convert 
depend painfully on the measures taken for 
his edification and watch-care, and this, so far 
as we are able to compass it, is a matter of our 
utmost concern. Though they are for the most 
part illiterate at conversion, it is still our duty 
to ** teach them to observe all things whatso- 
ever Christ has commanded us.” ‘To this end 
primary schools are established in every village 
where there are a few converts. The teacher, 
so far as possible supported by the people, but 
as yet usually aided to the extent of one to 
three rupees * a month, not only teaches their 
children to read and write, to sing and pray, 
but acts as pastor for the village in which he 
lives. If he comes up to our expectation, he 
holds a simple prayer and praise service each 

* A rupee is equivalent to about the third of a dollar. 


e at Bombay.] 
evening, which the parents attend ; conducts a 
Sunday school on the Lord’s day, using the 
Telugu translation of helps on the Interna- 
tional Lessons; and follows with a short ser- 
vice, giving a simple discourse on the golden 
text of the day’s lesson, It is evident that 
many of these men take immense pains to ful- 
fil the responsibilities of their position, and 
seek devotedly the advancement of the Chris- 
tians under their care. 

Some of the brightest and best pupils from 
these village schools are promoted, with their 
parents’ consent, to receive further instruction 
at the station boarding-schools, and from these 
a further draft, on the principle of the survival 
of the fittest, provides the bulk of our semin- 
ary students and Christian High-schoob boys. 
Thus, including all grades, a total of some 500 
schools and 666 teachers was reported in con- 
nection with our Telugu work in 1891; and 
though we deplore the general ignorance of 
our converts, and the need of much more being 
done, we rejoice at the progress already made, 
and that this system has under divine blessing 
resulted in relapses to heathenism being very 
few, and in the supply of preachers and teach- 
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ers and helpers to ‘‘ widen the skirts of light,” 
being, if as yet very insufficient, yet constant 
and increasing. 

- In the line of self-support development has 
been slow, but this is not to be wondered at in 
view of the circumstances. Our people are 
almost exclusively of one class, and are with 
few exceptions exceedingly poor. Their 
heathen neighbors still, toa great extent, par- 
take of meat that has died of itself, of the 
benefits of stealing, the wages of Sunday labor, 
the perquisites of the sacrifices, and the wages 
of children who ought to be in school. Our 
Christians, by renouncing all these, already 
make considerable sacrifices. They also give 
much of the labor and material required for 
the construction of their simple village school- 
houses ; partially, at least, support their teacher, 
and make some small contributions to the 
church collections. Remembering, therefore, 
their poverty, and that ideas of the need or 
school, etc., are new to them, and that all they 
do in this way is voluntary, we should not be 
impatient, nor make invidious comparison be- 
tween these contributions and those extorted 
wider frightful threats and maledictions by 
heathen priests. 

But the care of converts does not end with 
their religious instruction, nor will the addition 
of their moral and intellectual advancement 
alone suffice. 

Something has been done, infinitely more 
must be done, for the social uplift of these 


people. If ingatherings from-the higher classes . 


be delayed, it is the more imperative, both for 
the work’s sake and for the people themselves, 
that we make the very best we can of those 
whom God has already called. 

We need to agitate for their complete 
emancipation. In remote villages, not only 
the Pariahs, as a class, but many Christians, 
are still in practical serfdom. Their wrongs 
must be ours till ‘‘ liberty to the captive” is 
proclaimed. The system of yearly agreement 
between the servant and his master, by which 
all incentive to spontaneous industry is 
eliminated, improvidence fostered, injustice 
facilitated, and religious and moral freedom 
imperilled, must be abolished, and give place 
to regular payment of wages, at the time and 
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by the job, for all work done. Let them be no 
longer bond-servants, but free men. 

We need to seek improvement in the grade 
and variety of the occupation, so far as this 
may be practicable in caste-bound India. The 
taking up of land and independent cultivation 
has been encouraged with some success. 
Something has been done by industrial schools ; 
more should be done in suggesting and facili- 
tating the acquirement of varied common 
trades, carpentering, bricklaying, tailoring, 
etc., such as will yield an honest living in 
ordinary villages of India. Nor should we 
hesitate by suitable preparation to qualify some 
of these young men for employment in the 
lower grades of government departments. 
Above all, we need to exalt and emphasize 
continually the dignity and virtue of honest, 
strenuous toil, and to be careful evén in be- 
stowing charity so far as possible to give em- 
ployment, so as to stimulate industry rather 
than encourage idleness. 

We need yet more to inculcate thrifty con- 
servation of that which has been acquired. 
The very poorest not infrequently manifest the 
most shiftless extravagance. They are by 
nature sceptical of the ‘‘stitch in time saves 
nine” theory. Beit ours to do what we can 
to rescue them from the drudgery of their own 
improvidence. Experience proves that con- 
stant protest against carelessness, the use of 
tobacco and betel nut, the ruination of debt, 
and marriage display, is not lost upon them. 

We need to give attention to sanitation. 
The tendency of regenerate souls to keep the 
body and its surroundings pure is early observ- 
able; but they inherit traditions and environ- 
ment so filthy it takes time and patience to 
evolve that state of things, by which we are 
enabled eventually to make the contrast be- 
tween Christian and heathen villages a most 
satisfactory object lesson. Nor is regard for 
the health of the converts and their children 
an unimportant feature of true mission work, 
or a matter which-among people previously so 
neglected we can be willing to ignore or afford 
to neglect. A convert's life saved is, in the 
matter of influence, equivalent to a convert 
gained, plus the progress he has made. Pesti- 
lence may by some be whitewashed into regard- 
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ing it as but a means of postponing the advent 
of universal overpopulation and destitution. 
But our Christians are yet so few, and their 
prolonged mundane existence as witnesses and 
lights in the world is so highly important, that 
special effort for the preservation of their health 
is a sacred duty. 

We need to make provision for their recre- 
ation. Itis not fitting that, removed from all 
the child’s play of their oldtime heathen fes- 
tivities, they should be so bereft of all pastime 
as to give the heathen the wide-spread impres- 
sion that Christianity is the most melancholy 
religion in the world. Healthful recreation is 
a safeguard to virtue. Not only should the 
children be encouraged in innocent play and 
athletic exercises, but among their elders, by 
competitive exhibitions and otherwise, some- 
thing may be done to stimulate musical skill, 
the culture of vegetables, fruits, and flowers, 
variety and taste in handicrafts, etc., while 
debates, popular lectures, magic lantern enter- 
tainments, and occasional festivals may have a 
still larger place than heretofore in expanding 
the mind, and in breaking the monotony of 
lives too scant of joy. 

While, therefore, we preach the unsearchable 
riches of Christ to the heathen, as our foremost 
duty, our hearts must go out in practical solici- 
tude for those who are His. ‘‘ Let us work 
that which is good toward all men, especially 
toward them that are of the household of 
faith,” seeking to bring them up into full- 
grown men, ‘‘to the measure of the stature of 
the fulness of Christ.” 

III. Finally, what seem to be the Prospects 
as regards work among the depressed classes? 

If not at present all we might wish, enough 
has been achieved to augur well for the future. 

(a) These people seem likely to come in 
increasing numbers. Hinduism and the caste 
system have comparatively slight hold upon 
them, and have no claim to their gratitude or 
attachment. The fact that there is less for 
them in Hinduism and more for them in 
Christianity than for any other class, may be 
the first perception of the awakening Pariah 
mind, but it may, rightly directed, lead to 
noble ends. The work ramifies through 
families and relatives in a wonderful way, and 
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if we press forward as the opportunity demands, 
there is reason to believe that within this gen. 
eration the bulk of the lower classes may be 
Christianized. 

(6) They are numerous and ubiquitous, 
Under different names a class of people having 
the same general characteristics and outcaste 
condition recur in every part of India, amount- 
ing in the aggregate, perhaps, to one-tenth of 
the whole population. 

(¢) They do not limit the work by essentially 
expensive conditions. Wretchedly poor though 
many of them are, they are not professional 
idlers, filled with high-flown ambitions. They 
are toilers, physically capable of patient endur- 
ance of much labor and hardship, whose wants 
are few. Given any chance at all they can 
earn their own living independently; and a 
convert, as a rule, is permitted still to dwell 
and work at his trade among his own kindred, 
In this respect they are a happy contrast to 
converts from high, castes, some of whom have 
no occupation, or are so boycotted as to be 
driven to cast themselves on the missionary 


_ for financial assistance or employment, a con- 


dition prohibitive of extensive development in 
that line. 

(d) They provide abundant material for the 
multiplication of Christian workers. This is 
the great need of every mission, but when, as 
in work among the lower classes, converts are 
not only numerous and teachable, but untiring 
pedestrians, and accustomed to rough and 
meagre living, the problem is well-nigh solved. 
From among these multitudes of already volun- 
tary witnesses, can be recruited and traineda 
great army of efficient agents, willing, at 
comparatively small expense, to devote their 
whole lives to strenuous evangelistic labor. 

(e) They develop unexpected moral and 
intellectual capacities. Centuries of oppres- 
sion seem to have stunted rather than distorted 
and perverted them in these respects. Even 
Brahmins have paid tribute to their natural 
honesty and faithfulness of character, and 
some of our boys of lowcaste origin have 
already in our High school established their 
intellectual fitness to compete with Brahmins. 

(f) They are acquiring considerable and 
advancing social influence. Reforms and 
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revolutions not seldom come from the masses. 
Even the rapid spread of Buddha’s religion has 
been attributed partly to its adoption by the 
jowcaste kings of Magadha. The language, 
laws, and liberties of Saxon England survived 
the Norman invasion, and the masses eventu- 
ally absorbed the conquerors to their oblivion. 
The stamina of the masses, touched by a unify- 
ing purpose, prevails at length over the less 
virile classes. 

(g) They are being transformed by Chris- 
tianity in a way calculated to revolutionize the 
social system. Even that portion of the Chris- 
tian community drawn from the lowcastes is 
becoming better educated and enlightened 
than their heathen neighbors of a higher class. 
They are levelling up in a way to excite the 
wonder of the higher castes. Brahmins, even, 
begin to treat our preachers and teachers as 
worthy of respect. Slowly but surely the 
Christian community as a whole is rising in 
the social scale, and this in accordance with a 
notion not altogether foreign to the Hindu 
system ; for, impossible though it be for an 
individual to skip from caste to caste, it is no 
nw thing, even in India, for a whole caste 
community by temperance, self-restraint, and 
religious observance to raise itself en masse, at 
least locally, to a position far in advance of 
that originally occupied. Some such change 
of attitude the heathen are constrained to 
observe in regard to our Christians. Their 
elevation is an unanswerable argument to the 
ancient theory that they are utterly unteachable. 
Itprotests against the whole selfish, disintegrat- 
ing caste system based on such hereditary 
disabilities, and saps its very foundations. It 
leads the Sudras and others, when they per- 
ceive their superior cleanliness, morality, and 
religious devotion, to accord them a standing 
unknown to. their heathen state, and question 
whether a faith which has done so much for 

their slaves has no message of new life for 
themselves. Even in direct influence they 
compare not unfavorably with others, for 
though the conversion of one Brahmin might 
be expected to outweigh in influence that of 
many Pariahs, theories must often, especially 
in}India, be modified by practical tests. It is 
quite possible for the caste convert to lose all 
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influence with his own caste, and become as . 
one dead to them, even while the educated 
preacher of lowcaste origin may excite their 
wonder and win their respect. Moreover this 
matter of numbers is of far greater importance 
among an illiterate than among a literary 
people. Given a reading community, and one 
man of brain and influence may by powerful 
appeals through the press do more for the 
spread of truth than multitudes of his brethren 
in the humbler walks of life. But in a country 
where so few read books but all read character, 
the multiplication of the true Christian. type in 
actual life is of prime importance, and it would 
require very special qualifications, to equal by 
high ability, the influence of numbers of 
humble Christians who have become living 
epistles known and read of all men. ; 
(4) They appear to be especially chosen for a 
divine purpose and called of God for His glory, 
and hence we may expect final victory. This 
order of development seems to be of the Lord. 
Christianity has ever advanced on the same 
lines. The leaven must needs work upward 
through the mass. ‘*‘ Base things of the world 
and things that are despised hath God chosen, 
yea, and things which are not, to bring to 
nought things that are; that no flesh should 
glory in His presence.” Had the proud and 
intellectual come first, some high caste Somaj 
might have been the chief result. Men with 
such hereditary training and prejudices might 
have found it very difficult to conform to the 
New Testament pattern, and the outcaste 
might have been outcaste still. A change of 
religion among the high castes would perhaps 
have produced little more stir among the strug- 
gling mass beneath them than their adoption 
of western education and political ideas have 
done. But God’s messengers who have turned 
the world upside down have come hither also. 
These humble ones sit at the feet of Jesus and 
learn of Him, knowing no wisdom but Him, 
who is made unto them wisdom from God. 
They are being transformed, and men marvel. 
He that was filthy becomes decent; he that 
drank and lied and quarrelled becomes sober 
and trutHful and peaceable. Here is a revolu- 
tion, a transforming influence, a new life which 
arrests attention and magnifies the gospel as 
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the power of God in the eyes of all the 
people. 

Brahmins have at last been aroused to dis- 
cuss ‘* What can be done for the Pariah?” and 
to acknowledge helplessly that their great and 
only hope lies in embracing Christianity. Once 
more the proud are known afar off, while grace 
is given to the humble; once more the last 
shall be first, and the poor rich in faith ‘‘ are 
found to be heirs of the kingdom.” We praise 
God for the wonders He has wrought in India, 
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for all converts from all classes, but we cannot 
but rejoice especially that from among the poor, 
despised, lowcaste people, so many have ‘‘ come 
up out of great tribulation and washed their 
robes and made them white in the blood of the 
Lamb.” 

For this and all success in the past to Him 
be all the glory, as for the future in Him is all 
our hope: ‘* Blessed be His gh cious Name for- 
ever: and let the whole earth be filled with 
His glory. Amen and amen.” 


HINDUISM VERSUS CHRISTIANITY. 


[The utterances of one of the representatives 
of Hinduism at the Parliament of Religions have 
excited much attention on account of their out- 
spoken condemnation of some things incidental 
to all social life, and his arrogant assumption 
of the superiority of Hinduism, because of 
some of its minor tenets, which he claimed to 
be more humane than the practices of Chris- 
tians on similar points. We have already 
referred to the ridiculous nature of his denun- 
ciation of the slaughter houses of Chicago. 
Another as groundless assertion is that implied 
in his question, ‘‘ What shall we think of a 
people whose missionaries distributed food in 
a famine to the starving people on condition of 
conversion?” The falseness of this implied 
accusation has been proved many times over, 
and we reassert in the strongest manner that 
such an act has never been proved in the case 
of any Protestant mission. The last touch of 
absurdity is added to this misleading question 
by the endorsement of J. J. Keane, president of 
the Roman Catholic University at Washington, 
Roman Catholic missionaries being the only 
ones who have deserved his condemnation, 
when he says: —‘*I endorse the denunciation 
hurled against the system of pretended charity, 
which offered food to the hungry Hindus at the 
cost of their conscience and their faith. It is 
a shame to call these Christians.” If he is not 
careful, President Keane will find himself under 
the ban of the Congregatio de Propaganda Fide, 
in attacking one of its missionary policies. 

As to the general statements of the Hindu 
advocate, it would not be difficult to show the 


ingenious confusion of ideas which gives his 
statements even an appearance of plausibility; 
but better still is the following editorial from 
the Madras A/az/, which sets forth the weak- 
ness of his argument from a more intimate 
knowledge of the circumstances than we can 
claim. 
INDIA AT THE RELIGIOUS CONGRESS. 

It is well sometimes to see ourselves as 
others see us. It may not be always filatter- 
ing to our pride, but it saves us at all events 
from the danger of taking refuge in a fool’s 
paradise. The remarks of the Hindu ascetic 
Vivekananda at the Chicago Congress are, of 
course, only a new setting of criticisms which 
have been current coin in India for as long a 
period as the most ancient of us can remember; 
yet they appear to have aroused among the 
wondering throng at the World’s Fair the 
utmost interest and something more or less 
approaching concern. The gentleman, from 
his lofty standpoint as a Hindu ascetic and 
philosopher, adopted the highfalutin tone, 
which is always so charming to our American 
friends. They do not stop to inquire how far’ 
statements made in this key are strictly in ac», 
cordance with facts. The music pleases them, 
and as Cardinal Manning once observed, ‘* You 
may do anything with a pleasant jingle if you 
only catch the popular ear.” So Vivekananda 
was listened to almost with awe as he said, 
with an eloquence as misleading as it was 
stately: ‘*You come with the Bible in one 
hand and with the conqueror’s sword in the 
other. You! with your religion of yesterday, 
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tous who were taught thousands of years ago 
precepts as noble and lives as holy as your 
Christ’s. You trample on us, and treat us like 
the dust beneath your feet. You degrade our 
people with drink, you insult our women. You 
scorn our religion, in many points like yours, 
only better because more humane. And then 
you wonder why Christianity makes such slow 
progress in India. I tell you it is because you 
are not like your Christ, whom we could honor 
and reverence. Do you think if you came to 
our doors like Him, meek and lowly, with a 
message of love, living and working and suf- 
fering for others as He did, we should turn a 
deaf ear? Oh, no! We should receive Him 
and listen to Him as we have done to our own 
inspired teachers.” 

So the voice of India has made itself heard 
in the world’s Parliament of Religions, and we 
may congratulate the speaker if not upon the 
originality of his matter at least upon his out- 
spoken straightforwardness, a quality which he 
will at least understand we well know how to 
appreciate. Indian critics of western religions, 
however, will not expect us to share the con- 
sternation and surprise which Vivekananda’s 
words created at Chicago. We are, as we 
have said, too familiar with every word con- 
tained in this eloquent tirade. We have heard 
it over and over again from the lips of under- 
graduates in almost every university city in 
India. They are the defensive armor of every 


opponent of western religious propagandism. — 


We do not feel disposed to quarrel with them 
very much. They are much too rhetorical 


to have weight with any of those who are. 


familiar with the true facts of the case. But 
we may observe that there is confusion of 
thought in the statement, ‘‘ You come with 
the Bible in one hand and the conqueror’s 
sword in the other.” For the ‘* you” includes 
millions of men who never handled a sword, 
and hundreds of thousands who do not believe 
inthe sword. But that isa small item. So is 
the phrase ‘* Your religion of yesterday,” the 
ethical basis of this religion of yesterday being 
rooted in the decalogue, which is at least four 
thousand years old; about as ancient, for in- 
stance, as the earlier stanzas of the Rig Veda, 
which, by the” by, teach the same lofty theism 
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as the decalogue itself. We cannot say, either, 
that there is much propriety or good taste in 
the taunt about insulting Indian women, coming 
from a Hindu religionist of any school. The 
tu guogue argument would suggest rather a 
crushing reply in this connection. But we 
will content ourselves with inquiring, Who 
have done most for the emancipation of Indian 
women from the disabilities under which they 
have labored for centuries — these western re- 
ligionists whom it pleases Vivekananda and 
his friends to taunt, or Brahmans and ascetics 
of different schools? Who has ended Sutteeism 
and infanticide? Through whose influence are 
widow remarriages made possible in India? 
Where did the agitation against monstrous 
alliances between old debauchees of sixty and 
little Hindu girls of six originate? Who is it 
that lovingly give of their substance in order 
to send the sweet ameliorations of woman’s 
woe into Indian homes, offering the best re- 
sults of western science and learning in the 
name of Him whom even Vivekananda re- 
veres? And all without fee or reward. And 
all in spite of bitter taunts and cheap jibes from 
men who live in glass houses and therefore 
should rot throw stones. 

We may take it that with Vivekananda as 
spokesman, and the Parliament of.Religions for 
an audience, we have heard the last word that 
Hinduism has to say against the great religions 
of the West for the present; and if this is all, 
we may congratulate the leaders of that ancient 
and stately faith on the tacit admission under- 


lying all that Vivekananda said. For India, 


he observed, could honor and reverence the 
Christ. We are far from contending that 
Christianity is always fortunate in its apologists 
and advocates. Unhappily this is not the case. 
But at all events no one ventures to say much 
at this date of the world’s history against the 
founder of that great faith. And when John 
Stuart Mill and Mrs. Besant and Vivekananda 
join hands in honoring and reverencing Him, 
it is a small matter if they all criticise His 
disciples, who though they bear His name, are 
disciples after all. But even on that point has 
history no word of reply? What of Christian 
Schwartz, William Carey, Henry Martyn, 
Bishop Heber, and a hundred more simple 
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missionaries, Catholic and Protestant, who 
have wrought diligently, content with hard 
labor and hard fare, and have at last died at 
their post, going down to their last resting 
place unwept, unhonored, and unsung? The 
taunt of indulgence and inconsistency 7s not, we 
are convinced, as arule deserved. There may be 
exceptions, probably there are; but the annals 
of missions in India, from the time of Francis 
Xavier downwards, reflect honor on the men 
who in the main have been animated by the 
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truest spirit of simple philanthropy. Our late 
illustrious townsman, Rajah Sir T. Madhava 
Rao, who was no Christian, always admitted 
this, and frankly adopted the great social re- 
forms suggested by Christian philanthropists, 
With the late Ram Mohun Roy and Keshub 
Chunder Sen, and the distinguished living 
leader of the Brahmo Somaj, Babu Protap 
Chunder Moozoomdar in the same category, 
we do not anticipate for Vivekananda’s words 
more than passing fame. 


IF the home churches can report their ‘‘ red 
letter days,” we are glad to say that some of 
the little organizations out here can have simi- 
lar experiences sometimes. The name of 
‘**Munkeuliang” has for several years been 
familiar to readers of the MAGAZINE, but it 
represents a mere handful of native Christians — 
Hakkas — who have for the last few years been 
struggling for bare existence, with much of 
opposition and hindrance from without, and 
but little to encourage from within. There 
has been a native preacher with them a part 
of the time,*but being away to the extreme 
corner of our field, and but very little outside 
to work on from which it could be hoped to 
build up, and calls being so great elsewhere 
with no one who could go, there was no one 
who could visit them. Finally, early in Octo- 
ber, it was decided that I should pay them a 
visit, try to cheer them up a little, report their 
condition, etc. 

So I came down from Kayin to Swatow, 
having put in the summer at Kayin alone —a 
thing, by the way, that was very impracticable, 
as I found after enduring the heat of the sum- 
mer, the trying experiences of some two or 
three very unneighborly neighbors, the very 
unpleasant situation caused by the floods, 
which caused the river to come in and take 
possession of the lower part of the house, 
threatening to drive us, teacher, servants, and 
all, into boats for safety; and then the great 
scarcity of fruit or of any variety of food. All 
this told upon my system and made it quite 
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‘what I saw and heard. 


necessary for me to have a change, so that it 
was partly on that account, I was to visit 
Munkeuliang. However, I found upon reach- 
ing Swatow that Miss Ostrom who had been 
passing a month or so of the hot season at 
Swatow, had decided to visit Munkeuliang, 
and was doubtless already there. We soon 
heard from her report of the condition of the 
church, that they were not by any means dead 
as a church or inclined to die. On the other 
hand there were some signs of life, new life, 
and even growth, for she reported some candi- 
dates to be baptized, and-a hope that some 
one of us could visit them, not knowing that 
I was already on the way. 

After stopping a few days in Swatow to build 
up a little of what I had lost-in the summer at 
Kayin, I went to visit the little church men- 
tioned, and my heart was really cheered by 
It is true there are 
some sad things, and things we would gladly 
see changed in all these churches and many of 
the members, and they often cause heartaches, 
as they do with the pastors at home and as they 
did with Paul; but all in all I felt encouraged, 
and knowing that Mr. Foster was upon his 
field at Poleng, and expecting candidates for 
baptism would be received Sunday, I had ar- 
ranged for him to come and spend Sunday at 
Munkeuliang, and was pleased Saturday after- 
noon to welcome him. Saturday night at close 
of regular prayer meeting, which is kept up 
every night at eight o’clock by those who live 
near enough to attend, there being a goodly 
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number of the members present, the church 
listened to the experiences of the four men, 
and at the morning service at eight o’clock 
they were received as candidates for baptism ; 
and two old ladies who could not be in at the 
evening service, also related their Christian 
experience and were received by the church, 
and at the close of the ten o’clock sermon the 
waters in the old baptistery in front of the 
church and beside the river were troubled, as 
they had not been in over six years, and Mr. 
Foster buried these in baptism, three of those 
four men — the fourth was sick and was obliged 
to wait— and the two old ladies, making an 
impression upon the little company of on- 
lookers that we trust may be blessed of God 
in the near future. 

In the afternoon, instead of the ‘ Bible 
scholar class,” special service was held, and 
the second ordinance, the Lord’s supper, was 
administered, giving the hand of fellowship to 
those baptized, and greatly cheering the little 
church. I also visited another little band, or- 
ganized as a church, about twenty-one miles 
further to the west, at a little village called 
Pun-skui, and was very much encouraged to 
find them struggling on though with no regular 
preaching. One of the candidates for baptism 
at Munkeuliang was from this little church, 
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which is considered rather as a branch of the 
Munkeuliang church. I spent several days be- 
tween the two churches, and before leaving 
arranged to have Thamko, the old preacher, 
divide his time between the two churches, 
holding a service each evening and the regular 
Sunday services. 

I also arranged to give them much of my 
time for this coming year, and will soon visit 
them again. I returned to Swatow, made a 
flying visit to Hongkong, returned to Swatow 
again, and Mr. Kemp and I are preparing to 
start in the morning on our long boat ride of 
two weeks — not travelling Sundays —to Kayin. 
Our stores from San Francisco, for which we 
sent in the fall, have just arrived, and our mail 
will bé in by morning, doubtless, and we will 
then set sail for our future home for the next 
eight or rather ten months. Mr. Campbell 
writes me that he has finally secured a shop 
for me at Tshun-Kheu, which is not far from 
Sam-Ho-Pa, and as near there as we will be 
likely to get for some time, I think. I shall 
stop on my way to Kayin and take formal pos- 
session in the name of our God and the Ameri- 
can Baptist Missionary Union. May God’s 
rich blessing rest upon the field and all the 
work. 


A TRIUMPHANT DEATH. 


REV. W. F. THOMAS, INSEIN, BURMA. 


‘Our people die well,” can be said by 
others than Wesley in Christian England. 
Such deaths are no exception in heathen lands, 
where they are peculiarly valuable as testi- 
monies to the power of ‘‘ the Deliverer of all 
these who were also themselves through fear 
of death all their [former] lifetime subject to 
bondage.” Gf all the deaths which I have 
witnessed or of which I have heard on heathen 
soil, I recall none more triumphant than that 
of U Hmaing, the beloved pastor of the Ming- 
aladon Burman church, whose funeral, together 
with that of his nephew, I conducted last week. 

This pastor early began the long and con- 
sistent career of loyal service to Christ, which 
would entitle him to a place on the muster roll 


of the heroes of faith in the eleventh of 
Hebrews. Putting on Christ in Rangoon by 
baptism (necessarily secret) in the days of Bur- 
man rule, he early learned what it was to 
‘‘ wander in deserts, and in mountains, and in 
dens and caves of the earth” to escape his 
enemies. Straying to Moulmein, where he 
came in contact with the early missionaries 
and learned more of the fruth which he had 
already shown to be so precious to him, he 
subsequently returned and commenced preach- 
ing at his own charges in a little wayside 
chapel of his own erection. No sooner had he 
commenced, however, than he was threatened 


with arrest by the menials of the hostile Budd- 


hist government —a fate which he only escaped 
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owing to the clemency of an exceptionally 
upright superior officer. Was it any wonder 
that he was subsequently unmoved by the offer 
of higher wages from the Anglican Ritualists 
than could be afforded him by the: sainted 
Stevens? 

What wonder, too, that the ‘king of ter- 
rors” had nothing to affright this intrepid 
soldier of the cross, who for forty years had 
‘* borne the burden and heat of the day,” first 
as an itinerant preacher among the heathen, 
and subsequently as ordained pastor of the 
little flock which he had gathered out of the 
wilderness and which has for years furnished 
him all the pittance he has received for his 
incessant labors? So far from fearing the 
approaches of the last enemy, his one. desire 
was to ‘‘ depart and be with Christ,” his oft- 
repeated cry during his long and painful illness 
being: ‘* Lord, why not take me now? While 
I am perfectly willing to bear all Thy righteous 
will concerning me, has not suffering yet 
_ accomplished its purpose? Am I not ready 
yet?” His only anxiety was for others, nor 
did he cease till his last breath to urge all of 
his Christian friends to emulate his example in 
being ‘‘ faithful unto death.” In reply to my 
suggestion that he commit his case to God in 
prayer, he replied with a smile of assurance, 
‘* All that has been done long since!” remind- 
ing one of the apostle’s dying words, ‘‘ I know 
whom I have believed, and am persuaded that 
He is able to keep that which I have com- 
mitted unto Him against that day.” One of 
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his last directions to his flock gathered around 
his dying bed was to have them proceed with 
their usual Lord’s day services irrespective of 
him. After he was too weak to speak he 
closed the hours of the earthly Sabbath point- 
ing his clasped hands up towards that eternal 
sabbatic rest on which he was entering. 

Two days after, as ‘‘devout men carried 
him to his burial,” at the suggestion of Mrs. 
Dr. Stevens, who was present, we sang the 
admirable translation by Dr. Stevens, whom 
he had known and loved, of the hymn, ‘* Ser- 
vant of God, well done,” intended in the first 
instance for the funeral of Ko En, his former 
pastor. This done, I let his noble life preach 
to the assembled multitude from the text, 
‘* Remember them that had the rule over you, 
which spake unto you the word of God; and, 
considering the issue of their life, imitate their 
faith.” 

That the example of his faith is not des- 
tined to be lost on the community around 
Insein where he breathed his last is apparent, 
two having already emulated his example, one, 
an adopted son, in resuming the obligations of 
the Christian life which he had for a time laid 
aside, and another a nephew whom I had the 
privilege of burying in the liquid grave of 
Christian baptism, in the presence of many wit- 
nesses, in the seminary compound last Lord’s 
day. Pray that these may not be the last to 
bear witness by their lives that ‘‘ He being 
dead yet speaketh.” 


ABORIGINES IN ASSAM, | 


REV. P. H. MOORE, NOWGONG. 


THERE are more ‘ animistics — that is, 
people of aboriginal stock— in the valley dis- 
tricts than the whole population of the Naga 
Hills. These animistics in the plains are 
people of the same stock, I suppose, and with 
the same simple demon worship for their reli- 
gion, as the Nagas and other hill people which 
border the Brahmaputra valley on three sides. 

The stations in the plains should be rein- 
forced for the sake of the animistic population 
which can be reached from them, if they are 


properly manned, instead of leaving them with 
one man each. I have not the census at hand 
to consult, just now, but I suppose the ani- 
mistic population of the Nowgong district 
alone, considerately outnumbers the whole of 
the three Naga tribes (Aos, Lhotas, and An- 
gamis),among whom we have begun work, and 
for whom we estimate that six men are needed ; 
and the animistic population of Goalpara and 
Kamrup districts is each more than that of 
Nowgong. The Mikirs alone in the Nowgong 
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district are much more numerous than the 
whole of the Ao Naga tribe. But in the Now- 
gong district alone there are, besides the 
Mikirs, 70,000 other ‘‘ animistics,” a number 
more than double that of the Ao Nagas or the 
Lhota Nagas, and for that whole 70,000 souls 
who is there to preach Christ? 

If we said the two more missionaries for 
whom we have asked for Nowgong were for 
the more than 35,000 Talungs of this district, 
they would have a larger population to work 
for than the whole of the Ao Nagas, and there 


would still be about another 35,000 ‘ani- 
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mistics ” in the district, besides the Mikirs, for 
whom there is no missionary. I heartily agree 
in reaching out for those peoples on the Hills; 
but I think we are verily guilty if we neglect 
the 483,574 animistic population of these six 
districts in the valley. I believe it is well 
within the truth to say that there are hundreds 
of thousands of people in these six valley dis- 
tricts who know nothing whatever about Chris- 
tianity, more than the fact that the foreigners 
have a religion different from the natives. 


LETTERS FROM THE FIELD. 


INDIA. 


The missions of the American Baptist Missionary Union in Burma and Assam were begun 
when those countries were independent nationalities, but por have now come I under the 
l 


government of British India. While the usual sub-heads wil 


be retained, they will be placed 


under the general heading of ‘‘INpIA ” for the sake of accuracy, as well as the Telugu Mission, 


which is in the Madras Presidency, and in the Nizam’s dominions. 


Both of these are also under 


the control of the Viceroy of India, although the Nizam is allowed nominally to rule his old 


territories, but under the controlling ‘‘ advice ” of a British Resident. 


is Calcutta. 


BURMA. 
The Burman Mission. 


Mrs. M. B. Ingalls. 
THONGZE, Jan. 5, 1894. 
Tue wife of the Burman magistrate of Leppadan 
was baptized here last week. We have a small 
company of young people who are candidates. 


The Karen Mission. 


Rev. A. Bunker, D. D. 
Touncoo, Dec. 7, 1893. 

WE have made a bold stroke for self-support. 
No more help for pastors with churches this year, 
and the removal of second grade to the jungle 
schools; i. e., we receive in our town school only 
those prepared to enter the third grade. That will 
reduce our school by eighty or ninety pupils, and 
expenses in proportion. I have introduced a num- 
ber of reforms in the management of the churches, 
and got the grip on the pastors. I hope for better 
days. Meanwhile preparations for taking over the 
Brec country by the English are going on, and our 
work is likely to greatly increase there. We are 


preparing for it, 


The capital of all India 


Rev. H. Morrow. 
Tavoy, Dec. 11, 1893. 

YESTERDAY I baptized six of our pupils, four of 
them children of heathen parents, and all of them 
from villages entirely heathen when we came to 
Tavoy, seventeen years ago. They are from four 
different localities widely separated. So, while a 
month or a year does not bring about any notice- 
able change, a number of years shows that our work 
has not all been in vain. Just now we have the 
coldest weather we have ever known in Tavoy, the, 
mercury down to 52 in the night. The natives 
suffer from such weather, as they are provided with 
neither clothing nor houses suited to such a change 
from our ordinary weather. 


Rev. A. V. B. Crumb. 
Touncoo, Dec. 16, 1894. 
A Country Tour. — We left town November 21 

and have visited sixteen churches. We are now 
the northeast corner of the Paku field. On Monday 
we cross the watershed and visit the churches in 
Western Karenni, when we return and finish the 
churches in the Paku circle. I have not enough 
strength to make it safe for me to make a tour in 
the Red Karen country. I have some good men 
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with me who are doing faithful work. The people 
are rendering us every help and kindness that a 
kind and willing people can. The jungle paths are 
cut out far and near. 

The attendance at all the meetings is all that 
we could wish, and the attention to the gospel is 
most encouraging. I believe the Holy Spirit is with 
the people, and is preparing the way before us. It 
is a great pleasure to preach to a people who really 
wish to receive the truth. There are a large num- 
ber of our church members in all the villages, and 
the attendance at the meetings of this class is far 
greater than I have had in any other year, and they 
give most careful attention to all that is said. This 
evening a large chapel was full; not more than one 
fourth of those present were members of the church. 
We met a number of the members of this village 
fully two miles from their village; they had come 
out to welcome us and guide us to their settlement. 
They had made a bamboo chair on the top of the 
hill where we could rest, and had also prepared a 
Karen piano where the bearers could charm away 
their weariness. After resting we came on, finding 
all the streams bridged, and the path carefully 
cleared of grass. The Karens are a very kind peo- 
ple, and will do everything in their power for their 
missionaries. 

We find a great many suffering from fever and 
colds, which makes considerable demand upon our 
time and medicine chest. The people are very 
grateful for the help we can give, so it is a pleasure 
to help them. We feel greatly encouraged at the 
signs of a revival that we see in many of the vil- 
lages. We have a great desire that the Holy Spirit 
will work among this people in great power, and 
use His people in extending the kingdom of Christ. 
The famine of the past year has left many of the 
disciples in debt, which is a great burden to them. 

We expect to reach home in about another 
month. 


ASSAM. 
The Assamese Mission. 
Rev. P. H. Moore. 


NowGonG, Jan. 5, 1894. 

Baptisms. — During the past few days we have 
dwelt in curtains and held meetings under curtains, 
when they have not been in the open air. Mrs. 
Moore, Miss Yates, and I went out to Balijuri, 
twelve miles from the station, last Saturday. On 
Sunday we baptized twenty-eight persons, and ad- 
ministered the Lord’s supper. This makes a total 
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of fifty persons baptized in 1893, and it is more 
than double the number baptized in ‘any one year 
since I came to Nowgong. Others at Balijuri seem 
favorably inclined to Christianity and may soon join 
the band of disciples there. We went about the 
neighboring villages mornings while there, telling 
the old, old story, and in the evenings showed 
views of the life of Christ. The first evening we 
had thirty to forty present, and the number in. 
creased daily till we had more than one hundred 
and fifty to listen to the story of Christ’s dying love 
and rising power, on the last evening. Oh, fora 
thousand tongues to tell abroad this story through- 
out all the land. 


The Kol Mission. 
Rev. C. E. Petrick. 


SipsaGor, Dec. 19, 1893. 

Our needs in this field are many. We feel 
overwhelmed with the greatness of the work and 
feel the necessity of asking for more missionaries, 
The Conference asks that missionaries to the fol- 
lowing stations be sent: to Lakimpur, one; to 
Sadiya, two; to Nugherita, two; to Jorhat, two 
(one of them to train native preachers); to Wokha 
(Naga Mission), two; to Kohima, one; to Now- 
gong, two; to the Mikirs, one; to Gauhati, two for 
Kachari work; to Dhubri, two; two ladies to Sib- 
sagor; one lady physician to Upper Assam, and 
one to Tura. 

Reasons why Needed. — Our leading principle 
is, to have the old stations well manned before new 
work is taken up. The training of native preachers 
for the Assamese has been a great desideratum for 
a long time. A brother who would devote his 
whole time for such work is urgently needed. We 
have been carefully considering what place would 
be the best for such work. We thought Jorbat in 
the Sibsagor district would be a desirable place, as 
it has a healthy climate, and has a large Assamese 
population in the surrounding country. A second 
man in Jorhat should work among the Assamese. 
The Sibsagor District has a large population (one 
half million), and its population is increasing fast. 
In fact the Sibsagor District has a larger Assamese 
population than any other district in Assam. The 
Naga mission should also be strengthened. Wokha 
ought to be taken up again, and Kohima likewise. 
I have great faith in the Naga Mission, and there is 
no reason why it should not soon prove as success- 
ful as the Garo Mission. Brother Moore ought to 
have his whole time for literary work. Missionaries 
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to do evangelistic work in the Nowgong district 
should be sent out. Brother P. E. Moore requires 
a helper for the Mikir work, so that his work should 
not depend on the health of one man. In Dhubri 
somebody should enter the vacant place. 

Two single ladies for Sibsagor are needed; 
there is much work here for two devoted sisters. I 
do believe in women’s work for missions. They do 
a work we cannot do. With the increasing number 
of missionary families in Upper Assam in remote 
places, a lady doctor is almost indispensable. The 
same may be said of the Garo Mission in lower 
Assam. Lady doctors, one for Upper Assam, one 
for Tura, should be sent out. These are our 
needs— the objects of our daily prayers. We do 
long to see the gospel preached to these multitudes 
in Assam. It seems to me as if we had only made 
astart in mission work in Assam. May the Lord 
of the harvest give us all the men we need and may 
He provide for all their wants. He gave the order 
to send, and of course will give all the means for 
that purpose. The promises never fail. We are 
praising the Lord for the timely reinforcement for 
Sibsagor and the Naga Hills. 


Letters from the Field. 


SOUTH INDIA. 
The Telugu Mission. 


Rev. David Downie, D. D. 
NeEttorg, Dec. 19, 1893. 

WE arrived safely in Nellore on the 13th and 
received a royal welcome. A large delegation met 
us at the depot, among them the chairman of the 
city council, who came to say that a place on the 
council was awaiting me. We found the compound 
and bungalow decorated with flags and palms, and 
about two hundred school children and others lined 
the walk, waving palms ani singing songs of wel- 
come. In the evening we had a reception, with an 
address and music. It was all very pleasant to us. 


Rev. J. Heinrichs. 
Vinuxonpa, Jan. 10, 1894. 

The Telugu Conference, which we had the 
privilege of entertaining this year, closed about a 
week ago. It was pronounced by all to have been 
the most profitable and blessed conference ever held 
in this mission. We feel quite repaid for all the 
trouble, worry, and care. We have reason to be 
proud of the splendid body of men and women who 
have recently joined this mission. 


CHINA. 


The South China Mission. 


Rev. J. W. Carlin, D. D. 


Unc-Kune, Dec. 30, 1893. 

A new Station.— We opened our chapel to-day 
for the first time, and had about 1,000 people pres- 
ent, about 100 of whom were women. Of course 
all could not get in, only 200; the others stood at 
the windows, and in front, where the whole end of 
the house was opened by means of movable doors. 
In the afternoon the native assistants preached in 
the open yard to 500 or 600 men, whilst our two 
Bible women had about 200 women in their yard, 
whom they taught until night. In our house in the 
afternoon was the highest military official of the 
city and his a/tachés, together with the highest civil 
official’s children and nephews, all on a visit to us 
for about three hours, and we had opportunity for 
about one hour to tell them of the origin, the way, 
and the end of life. The official told me three 
several times he was glad I came here to live, and 
that he was happy to visit me. This is his third 
visit, 

The highest civil official yesterday invited our 
whole family to his yamen, sending soldiers and 


under officers to accompany us. About 1,500 peo- 
ple followed us to the yamen, and the natives think 
about 10,000 followed us back. There were too 
many for me to estimate. Mrs. Carlin was taken in 
and given tea with the official’s first wife, whilst I 
was made to sit upon the bench of judgment with 
the official and sip hot tea. He asked me of my 
business in China, and whether I were sent by my 
king, which I made convenient to construe into an 
invitation to tell of our doctrine, and accepted the 
challenge; but as I had to speak through an inter- 
preter, not being able to speak Mandarin, time 
allotted for a visit being short, the process was 
painfully slow and unsatisfactory, lest the inter- 
preter, not knowing of the doctrine himself, might 
not correctly render my ideas, though I was grati- 
fied that the official repeatedly asked questions for 
a more thorough understanding. I have told you 
of these two officials to explain the change that has 
been wrought in the minds of the people respecting 
us. Seeing that we are fellowshipped by their 
highest court officials they respect us more, and are 
afraid to molest us. The officials have told me if 
any one annoyed me to let them know and they 
would have the offender flogged. But I shall be 
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loth to turn the peaceful church of God into a 
flogging mill. 

We are all rejoicing in our prospect. The native 
assistants are overjoyed to-day because we had so 
many present, and no bad language or disturbance, 
whereas three weeks ago we dared not open the 
chapel lest it should be torn to pieces. At prayer 
meeting to-night the native assistants were over- 


flowing with joy, and there were others who were 
full ! 


The West China Mission. 
Rev. William M. Upcraft. 
SHancual, Dec, 23, 1894. 
I AM thankful to report the party all well and 
safe in Shanghai, with the exception of Mr. Silke 
and Miss Gardelin, for whom we are looking at an 
early date. We are now busy in the preparation 
for up-river journey and shall leave here on Tues- 
day, Dec. 26, travelling Chinese fare. Our hearts 
are exultant. This is a happy Christmastide for us, 


AFRICA. 


The Congo Mission. 
Rev. G. H. Jackson, M. D. 


LukunGa, Nov. 24, 1893. 

A NATIVE woman came to me some weeks ago 
with cancerous breasts of immense size; I refused 
to amputate them because there was no place. She 
appealed to the ladies, and they cleared out a room 
in a mud house and I amputated one breast suc- 
cessfully, and now she is waiting for me to remove 
the other, which I shall do as soon as the first is 
sufficiently healed. She was a heathen when she 
came; I believe she is a Christian now. In that 
little dark hospital of one room and one bed, she 
declared to her friends that she would not go back 
to her old sinful ways, but when she got well would 
be baptized and live with God’s people. How much 
good may be done by having patients, who have 
been driven into the tall grass to die, in a hospital 
surrounded by Christian faces, I would not dare to 
estimate. 


Rev. A. L. Bain. 
Muximvika, Dec. 11, 1893. 

I OPENED the school which had been for station 
boys only. Mr. Biggs had school here in the past, 
Now that I would take it he could visit the towns 
and preach, which he could not do before, no one 
being on the station with him, One can do very 
little alone. The first week of school I had eight 
Saturday and Sunday I spent visiting the towns. | 
requested that the girls should be sent also. One 
chief agreed to send his daughter; thus, the ice 
broken, several others promised. Monday, I had 
an attendance of forty-one, fifteen being girls. The 
average has been thirty-five, making four classes. 
Two boys that have been on the station for years 
can read and write. The others are all beginners 
and a number are making progress. Irregularity is 
the worst thing with which we have to contend. 
Mrs. Lynch helps me when she can by taking the 
girls. The afternoons I devote to studying the 


language. 


FRANCE. 
Rey. Ruben Saillens. 


. Paris, Jan. 11, 1894. 

The last month of the year, at Rue St. Denis, 
has been more blessed than any previous one. At 
the request of a young evangelist who had come all 
the way from Trouville (Calvados) to be baptized 
in Paris, I went over to see him and his mission, 
which is supported by some undenominational 
friends in England. I had the great pleasure on 
December 19, to baptize eight people there, the 
first corner stones of a new Baptist church. The 
young man and his wife, M. and Mme. Deébats, 
have been friends of my family for some time, and I 
have every reason to believe that they will, stand 
fast, though their action may bring difficilties on 


EVROPE. 


their path. I was very much pleased with the 
spirit of the people. Our audiences on these two 
nights were more than ore hundred people, all 
Roman Catholics except these few that were bap- 
tized. We had the Lord’s. Supper together, and it 
was a blessed time. As they are so few, I thought 
better to connect them with the Rue St. Denis 
church, rather than to form them into a separate 
organization at first. 

Our Christmas féte was a grand occasion. The 
hall, Rue St. Denis, which is pretty large, was so full 
that about one hundred people had to go away for 
want of room. Two hundred children, and a large 
number of outsiders, besides the members of the 
church, were present. We had the great privilege 
to have among us Mr. and Mrs, Irving O. Whiting 
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of Boston. Mr. Whiting is a member of the board 
of managers, and an earnest Christian, as could be 
seen by his address to our people, full of the gospel 
simplicity and power. 

Sunday, December 31, twelve new members 
were baptized, making twenty-two for that one 
month of December, the largest number we ever 
had in a single month. Moreover, five who had 
been baptized elsewhere, but who now wished to 
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be identified with the Baptist church, received the 
hand of fellowship on their profession of faith. It 
was a never-to-be-forg»tten -day. We spent the 
last hours of the year, from 8 to 12 P. M., in hely 
and joyful intercourse, about two hundred members 
being present, and we solemnly renewed our bond 
of fellowship and our vows to the Lord. On the 
first Sunday four more were baptized. 


MISSIONARY OUTLOOK. 


SUMMARY OF MISSIONARY STATISTICS. 
— The following is a summary of the mission- 
ary statistics prepared by Rev. J. Vahl, Presi- 
dent of the Danish Missionary Society. They 
do not include the wives of missionaries, and 
include some missions which to people in 
America would be classed as home missions, 
so that taken as a whole it is as near a total 
summary of missionary work throughout the 
world as any tables prepared : — 


Native. 


missionaries. 
missionaries. || 


money). 


= 
=| 


Unmar. female 


Male 
Ministers. 
Tlelpers 
Communi- 


o 
. 


| 1801. 1891. 


England 
Scotland 
Ireland. . . 
Netherlands . 
Germany . . 
Switzerland . 
Denmark . 

France . . . 
Norway. .. 
Rweden. . 

Finland. . . 
United States . 699 
Brit. No. Am. | 12,734 
West Indies . . $70) 158,294 


£.1,228,211|1,608 941,968! 18,1661 
3,28 42) 2,033 


281,627 
93,257, 175 


Australia . 111| 4,317) 73,580 


£2,749,840] 6,004 2,445 3,730 40,438] 1,168,560 


SIN AND SHAME are everywhere, but in 
the heathen world sin is enthroned and deified 
and worshipped. Mohammedanism is corrupt 
to the very core. ‘The morals of Mohammedan 
countries, perhaps in Persia in particular, are 
corrupt, and the imaginations very wicked. 
How corrupt Buddhism is, how corrupt Budd- 
hists are! Scarcely a single thing makes for 
righteousness in the life of un-Christianized 
Mations. There is no public opinion interpen- 
etrated by Christianity, which condemns sin 
or wrong. There is nothing except the con- 
Science of some few who are seeking after God 


Totals 


‘*lest haply they might feel after Him” who is 
‘* not far from every one of us.” And over all 
this seething mass of sin and shame and cor- 
ruption, hovers ‘* the ruler of the darkness of 
this world,” rejoicing in the chains with which — 
he has bound two thirds of the human race. I 
have visited the Polynesian Islands, Japan, 
Southern China, the Malay Peninsula, Ceylon, 
Northern India, Cashmere, Western Tibet, 
Central Asia, Persia, Arabia, and Asia Minor. 
I have lived among the people in their own 
houses and their tents, sharing their lives as 
much as possible. . . . Wherever I have been 
I have seen sin and sorrow‘and shame... . 
The whole continent of Asia is corrupt. It is 
the scene of barbarities, tortures, brutal punish- 
ments, oppression, official corruption, and of 
all things which are the natural products of 
systems which are without God in Christ. 
There are no sanctities of home. There is 
nothing to tell of righteousness, temperance, 
or judgment to come, only a fearful looking-for 
in the future of fiery indignation from some 
quarter, they know not what; a dread of ever- 
Jasting re-births into forms of obnoxious rep- 
tiles or insects, or of tortures which are in- 
finite, and which are depicted in pictures of 
fiendish ingenuity.—J/rs. Jsabella Bird 
Bishop. 

A JAPANESE SENATOR recently got hold 
of an exposition of part of the Bible. Reading 
it attentively, he pronounced Christianity a 
fine thing in theory; but the question was, 
Would it work practically? Thinking about it, 
he became dissatisfied with his life, and while 
in this state took a trip from Okayama to 
Osaka. On the same steamer was a Miss 
Barrows, and as he heard she was a Christian 
he watched her. Her deportment so impressed 
him that, though not a word passed between 
them, he was convinced that Christianity was 
as good in practice as it was in theory; and on 
returning home he hunted up a missionary, 
made a public profession of faith, and has 
since been faithful in working for the salvation 
of others. — Review, 
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NEWS FROM MISSION LANDS. 


GENERAL. — The American Protestant Epis- 
copal Board for foreign missions reports 225 sta- 
tions and outstations and one mission school in 
Greece, 127 missionaries, 356 native laborers, 3,g01 
communicants, 5,223 pupils in mission schools. 
The annual expense was $189,315 last year. In 
one church in England twenty-seven young men 
and women have simultaneously offered themselves 
for missionary service. —— Two missionaries of the 
Southern Presbyterian Board have declined the 
office of Corresponding Secretary of the Board, 
feeling it their duty to give their lives to direct 
labors for the heathen. —— Rev. Charles E. Greig 
has been chosen director of the McAll Mission in 
France, as successor of Rev. Dr. McAll, the founder 
of the mission, 


EUROPE. — An edition of 50,000 of the illus- 
trated family Bible, published by Signor Sonzogno 
of Milan, Italy, has been exhausted and a new 


edition is to be issued. —— It is claimed that the 
Protestant population of France is decreasing by 
about 1,000 every year.——- In Wilna, Russia, 200 


Jews have appealed to the missionary for instruc- 
tions how to form a Hebrew Christian church. ‘This 
is not allowed under Russian law, but the applica- 
tion is an encouraging token of the advance of the 
movement among the Jews toward Christianity. 


INDIA. — Many who have read the books by 
“A, L.O. E,” do not know that the author, Miss 
Charlotte Maria Tucker, has been for a number of 
years a missionary in India, supporting herself by 
her literary work. The familiar initials stand for 
“A Lady of England.” Miss Tucker has been an in- 
valid and died recently at Batala, India. The amount 
of missionary and literary work which she accom- 
plished is an example of heroic perseverance and 
success in the face of many difficulties. Rev. C, 
Jordan, who labors specially among the University 
students in Calcutta, says that he never saw the 


room of any student decorated with pictures of 
Hindu gods. 


CHINA. — The National Bible Society of Scot- 
land has recently printed an annotated edition of 
the Gospels, which explains many terms and phrases 
which the Chinese cannot understand, through their 
ignorance of the allusions and customs of the Bible, 
A million and a quarter of Christian books and 
tracts were issued last year by the Central China 
Religious Tract Society in Han-Kow. —— Rey, 
Thomas Bramfitt of the Wesleyan Missionary Soci- 
ety gives it as his opinion that the use of opium is 
rapidly increasing in China, and is corrupting all 
classes. The only Protestant chapel in the 
Province of Kwangsi belongs to the Baptist Mission 
in Canton, and is located within two thirds of a 
mile of Taiping, where the Great Rebellion broke 
out. Kwangsi has eighty-one walled cities, and 
8,121,327 population. The thirty members of this 
little Baptist church are the only Protestant Chris- 
tians in the province. 


JAPAN. — The University of Chicago conferred 
- its first degree of Ph. D. on a Japanese. — 
Madame Tel Sano, a Japanese lady of high rank, is 
about to establish in Tokyo a Christian Training 
School and Free Normal School for Japanese girls. 
She has collected for this purpose in England and 
America more than $50,000. The Buddhists are 
all anxious to advance the interests of their religion 
but are not at all agreed on the methods of doing 
this. —— Last year the Parliament of Japan unani- 
mously elected a President who is a Christian. As 
showing the change of feeling in the country, the 
Parliament has not only deposed the President from 
office but expelled him from the Diet. The Em- 
peror has now dissolved the Parliament. —— The 
Buddhists of Japan have formed a “ Hawaiian Mis- 
sion Association ” to send missionaries to look after 
the thousands of Japanese in Hawaii. 


DONATIONS 


RECEIVED IN 


MAINE, $469.34. 

South Hancock, Mrs. Maria L. Crabtree, 1.50; Hartland, 
ch., 4.33; Buxton Centre, ch., 32.25; West Hampden, ch., 
6; Bangor, 2d ch. (of wh. 13.97 is fr. S. S.), 26.07; Caribou, 
ch., 9.40; Rockland, Geo. M. Brainard, 50; Bangor, M. 
Giddings, 100; Waterville, S. S., 110; Gardiner, J. N B., 5; 
Rockland, rst ch., 41.60; So. Paris, ch., 8.943 Peru, ch., 
1.25; a. S. Estes, 10; Houlton, L. B. Merritt, 60; E. 

ch., 3 
NEW HAMPSHIRE, $93.86. 

Hampton Falls, ch., 22.83; Plaistow, ch., 12.50; Hanover, 
Mrs. N.S. Huntington, 10; Conway, Mrs. S. E. Hamblen, 
4; Antrim, ch., fourth quarter’s cont., 19.53; Antrim, ch., 
10; Lakeport, Mrs. Ann E. Hall, 5; Bradford, Rev. A. 
Locke (tow. H. L. M.), 10. 

VERMONT, $105.20. 


Saxton’s River, ch., 14.92; Burlington, 1st ch., Y. P. U. 
(for Kodomala Isaac, pupil in Ong. High School), 10; Pas- 
sumpsic, Julia M. Mitchell, 3; North Bennington, ch., 14.75; 
Putney, ch. ,S. S., 5; Townshend, S. S., harvest concert, 3.77; 
birthday boxes, 2.10; Wallingford, ch., 25.26; West - 
dolph, yst ch., 15.90; Fairfax, ch., 10.50. 


JANUARY, 1894. 


MASSACHUSETTS, $5,387.50. 


Merrimac, ch., 10; Boston, Tabernacle ch., Bible School, 
28.12; Fall River, 1st ch., Meh Shwayee Soc. (for school, 
care Miss Haswell, Amherst, Burma), 160; Medfield, ch., 20; 
Winchester, rst ch., 10.60; Foxboro, rst ch., 35.20; Swansea, 
ch., 10; Hyde Park, rst ch., 23.20; Worcester, rst Sw. ch., 
Y. B.S. é. E. (tow. sup. nat. pr., care Dr. Bunker), 25; 
Cambridge, 1st S. S. bal. cont. (for year ending Dec. 31, 
1893), 23-27; Charlestown, 1st ch., 62.32; Lowell, 1st S. 5. 
(for twomat. prs., care Dr. Clough), 100; Reading, ch., 14 
85; Cliftondale, 1st ch., 2.06; North Billerica, ch., 6; Boston, 

rge S. Dexter, 1,000; Boston, 1st ch. (bal. for 1893), 5; 
Gloucester, Chapel-st. ch., 23.79; Granville, ch., 11.35; Ayers 
ch., 10; Groton, ch., 17.50; Newton Centre, 2 friend, 10; 
Brookville, S. S., 3; Webster, rst ch., 25; Westboro, M. H. 
Walker, 1,000; Boston, Clarendon-st. ch. (of wh. 50 is for 
Mr. Upcraft to employ a nat. worker), 470.18; Raynham, ch., 
oH Chelsea, Cary-ave. ch., 12.26; West Acton, ch., 10.25; 

itchburg, Rev. L. Jewett, D. D., and wife, 15; Cam ’ 
Broadway ch., 107.18; Andover, ch., 20; Ashfield, Rev. 5- 
w. bet ome 5; Chicopee Falls, rst ch., 40; Somerville, 
Samuel Cutler, 100; Natick, rst ch., 69.50; Hyde Park, Mrs. 
Louisa T. Miner, deceased, 500; Southbridge Robt. H. 
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Cole, 50; Brookline, Mrs. E. C. Wilson, 200; Winter Hill, 
§. S., 8.95; Worcester, Dewey-st. ch., 8.02; Medfield, ch., 
20; Newton Centre, a friend, 1; Newton, Immanuel ch. (in 
part), 507-08; Malden, 1st ch., 80.89; Middleboro, Central 
ch., 51.08; Greenfield, ch., 25.06; Cambridge, ist ch., 224.36; 
Orleans, a friend of missions, 10; North Egremont, ch., 9.60; 
Maplewood, S. S., 5; Foxboro, ch., 5; Arlington, S.S., 15; 
Charlestown, Ist ch., 100; Brockton, Scand. ch (for Mah Le, 
care Rev. F. H. Eveleth, Sandoway, Burma), 11; Plymouth, 
ist ch., 6.08; Agawam, ch., Y. P. 8. C. E., 6.75; Shutes- 
bury, ch., 24; West Sutton, ch., 3. 
RHODE ISLAND, $403.53. 


Hope Volley, ist ch., 40.07; Central Falls, ch., 12.68; 
Newport, 1st S. S., 26; do., ch., 37.08; Wickford, rst ch., 
23.08; Providence, Broadway ch., Rev. and Mrs. J. V. 
Osterhout (for sup. of San Lee, care Dr. Bunker), 40; Provi- 
dence, 1st S. S., 50; Providence, Friendship-st. ch., 51.62; 
Providence, Broadway ch., Y. P. S. C. E., 28; Warren, S. B. 
Sanders, 5; Pawtucket, ch., 15; Providence, Mary L. Welch, 
50; Providence, South ch., 25. 
CONNECTICUT, $4,207.46. 

Stamford, 1st ch., 30.16; Danielsonville, Mrs. H. N. 
Clemons, 3; Hartford, a friend, 15; Hartford, Rev. Thos. G. 
Wright, 5; Eastford, ch., 21; Wallingford, rst ch., 51.70; 
Moosup, Union Plainfield ch., 17.60; So. Windsor, ch., 19; 
Norwich, a friend, 3,978; Norwalk, Calvary ch., 3; Strat- 
field, ch., ip Stamford, Union ch., 1; Rainbow, H. P. 
Clark, 25; House & Co., 25; annual cont. to Rev. A. V. B 
Crumb (for the edu. of two boys, Bau-Co-Thay and Dometha) 


NEW YORK, $1,Sor.r1. 


Buflalo, Cedar-st. ch., 63.20; Pike, Samuel Hough, 15; 
Auburn, ch., 16.85; Middlebury, S. S., 2.45; Thorn Hill, 
Marcellus ch., 26.56; Rochester, North ch., 10; Alps, John 
H. Coon and family, 4.55; Elmira, rst S. S., 4; New York, a 
friend, 50; Brooklyn, Henry Houghton (tow. the purchase of. 
aboat for Rev. Geo, N. Thomssen), 47 45: Jefferson and 
Gilboa, ch., 7.78; Troy, rst S. S., 67.25; New York, Alex.- 
ave. S. S. (for Ko Schwe Min, care Rev. Ernest Grigg, 
Sandoway, Burma), 50; Amsterdam, ch., Y. P. S. C. E. (for 
sup. nat. pr., care Rev. J. Heinrichs, India), 50; Albany, 
Calvary ch., 101.16; Fort Plain, ch., 4; Gloversville, Karen 
Asso. (for sup. Too-rah and Sa-hoo, care W. I. Price), 100; 
Waterville, a friend, 5; Andover, S. S. birthday offering, 8.58; 
Troy, 2d ch. (of wh. 2" fr. the pastor, Rev. W. J. Quincy, 
sf. S.S., and 50 fr. W. W. Whitman), 101.67; Brockport, 
ch., 20.16; Turin and Constableville, S. S., 5; Ischua, ch., 


1.50; Auburn, Ist ch., §5; Owasco, ch., 4.20; Sennett, ch.,_ 


23.14; Hanover, Centre ch., 5.32; Portland, rst ch., 5.17; 
Silver Creek, ch., 8; Covering, Henry Jenkins, 1; do., W. 
H. Stewart (tow. sup. of work of Central China), to; Earl- 

. 5. S., 10; South Otselic, ch., 10; Maple Hill, Mrs. C. 
R. Greennan, 1; Albany, Calvary S.S., 50.25; Cohoes, 1st 
ch., 10; Lebanon, 1st ch., 13.23; Waterville, Y. P. S.C. E., 
Walesville, ch., 1.95; ch., 37.20; do., S. 
-, 10; Ogdensburg, ch., 100; Newark, ch., 73; New York, 
Sixteenth ch., Kincaid Mission Soc. of S. S., 50 ; New York, a 
friend, 30; New York, Rev. Edgar Lathrop, D. D., and 
wife, 50; Nyack, ch., Y. P. S. C. E. (for work, care Rev. G. 
N. Thomssen, Kurnool), 25; Brooklyn, Immanuel ch., 250; 
do., Pilgrim ch., 17.52; do., Green-ave. ch., 100.35; Kingston, 


NEW JERSEY, $388.52. 

Bridgeton, 1st ch., 11; Paterson, Alex. W. Rogers (tow. 
salary of Rev. G. N. Thomssen, Kurnool, India), 300; Cam- 
den, North ch., Little Helpers (for child in Miss Kidder’s 
school, Japan), 25; Haddonfield, ch., W. S. Capern, one 
war. pay’t. (for nat. worker, care Rev. E. Griggs), 16.25; 

mce, ch. (in part), 5.25; North Cramer’s Hill, Bethan 
ch., 5; Pennsgrove, ch., 3; Stelton, Piscataway ch., town ¢ 
., eh Elizabeth, 1st ch., S. S., 1.15; Union Hill, ch., S. 
S. - Grimm’s class, 6; Rutherford, ch., S. S., 5. 
PENNSYLVANIA, $2,853.55- 

Tarentum, Rev. T. E. Schumaker, 11.68; Upland, Samuel 

A. Crozer, 1,000; Jackson Summit, G. P. Watrous, 25; 
Iphia, Broad-st ch. (bal.), 2.50; Balligomingo, ch., 

-§0; Conshohocken, ch., 4.17; 5th ch. (addl. tow. Rev. Wm. 

peraft’s fellow workers), 20; Angora, 5. S., 22.32; Belmont- 
ave. ch., 36.86; do S., 18.60; Upland, ch., Mrs. B. 

niffith, 200; Berwyn, Great Valley ch., 7; Gethsemane, ch., 
King’s Daughters (for nat. pr. care L. W. Cronkhite), 15; 
lywine, ch., 13; Mantau, ch., 45.81; do., S. S., 27.50; 
Philadelphia, Memorial ch., Mrs. M. R. Trevor (of wh. 500 
Sm memory of Dr. M. R. Trevor), 1,000; Germantown, 
ist ch. (in part), 50; do., Chap. T. A. Gill (addl.), 5; Bristal, 


S. 
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ch., 12; do., S. S., 5.60; Dansville, ch., 30.40; Germantown, 
3d ch., Mr. O. T. Roberts, 2; Philadelp ia, children of Bap- 
tist Orphanage, 7.32; Bellefonte, ch., a friend’s Christmas 
offering, 5; Logan’s Valley, ch., 17.18; Three Springs, ch., 
Mrs. A. T. Greeve (tow. sup. Rev. J. Heinrichs, India), 15; 
Berwick, ch., 13.65; do., Rev. P. S. Brewster, M. D., 10; . 
Elimsport, ch., 10.50; White Deer, ch., 18.16; White Hall, 
ch.,5; Madison, ch., 3.10; Lewisburgh, ch. (in part). 25; 
Jersey Shore ch., 9.50; Jackson and Gibson, ch., 1; Wyalu- 
sing, ch., 8; Bridgewater, ch., 8.37; Norristown, rst ch., 25.- 
69; Pottstown, 45; Phoenixville, ch., S. S., 7.14; Spartans- 
burg, ch., Perl i Edson, 5; Penn-ave., Scranton ch. (bal.), 
1; Arnot, ch., 11; Pittsburgh, Union ch., 33; Pottsville, rst 
ch., S.S., 5; Kenwood, Rev. John G. Conovan, 1; anony- 


mous, 1. 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, $11.84. 


Washington, E-st. ch., Mr. T. S. Poler (addl.), 1; Wash- 
ington, Grace ch. (addl.) special off., 10.84. 


WEST VIRGINIA, $149.66. 

Alma, Mt. Moriah ch., 1.10; Salem, Mr. and Mrs. O. L. 
Rohrbough, 100; Parkersburg, 1st ch., S. V. Wells, Esq., 
25; do., S. S., 2.83; do., Belpro Mission, 1.20; illow 
Island, ch., 8.50; Leon, ch., 11.03. 

OHIO, $1,480.60, 


Cleveland, East End, Y. P. 8S. C. E. (for sup. Sawkadah, 
care Dr. Bunker), 3.40; Dayton, 3d-st. Mission (for Rev. E. 
G. Phillips’ work), 5.71; Toledo, rst ch., 40; Cleveland, rst 
ch., 75; Kingsville, Mrs. Laura K. Brown, 50; A. L., 2 10; 
Dayton, rst ch. (for year ending Dec. 30), 705,10; Sinking 
Creek, ch., 14; Mrs. A. L., a5: Cleveland, Euclid-ave. S. 
S., 100; Bethany, ch., 4.25; do., Y. P. Guild, 25c; Lima, 
ch., Mrs. Abbie Cripper, a memorial, 3; Chardon, ch.» 2.35; 
Medina, ch., 5; Pleasant Valley, ch., 6; Roxabelle, ch., 
4-25; Columbus, North ch., 20; Central College, ch., 20.59; 
do., S. S., 10.54; Sinking Creek, S. S. (tow. sup. Moo Tegh), 
33-79; Sandusky, Wayne-st. ch., 3.54; Jackson, 1st ch., 
7.25; Evergreen, ch., 3; Cincinnati, Nit. Auburn ch , 162.34; 
Cincinnati, gth-st. ch., 30; Cheviot, Miss Charlotte j. Craig, 
10; Wyoming, ch., 45; Harpster, Fowler ch., 11; Martins- 
burg, S. S., 2.75; Sand Fork, ch., 14.80; Toledo, 1st ch., 
55-59; Toledo, Huston-st. ch., W. M. S., 5. 

INDIANA, $08.47. 

Indian Prairie, 8; Bethel, ch., 5; Washington, ch., 12.52; 
do., S. S., 5.89; Maria Creek, ch., 5.19; Quincy, ey 
Bloomington, ch. (addi.), 1.50; Olive Branch, ch., 2; New 
Salem, ch., 2.07; Rensselaer, B. Y. P. U., 55c; Beech Grove, 
ch., 2: Terre Haute (addl.), 2.40; Bethlehem, ch., 3.55; 
Antioch, 1.85; do., B. Y. P. U., 1; Orleans, ch., 2.55; Lib- 
erty, ch., 3.45; Campbellsburg, ch., 7.75; Bloomfield, ch., 
4; Clayton, ch., 2.05; do., S. S., 1.55; La Fayette, rst ch. 
Y. M. Bible class (tow. sup. V. Jacob, in Ong. High School, 
care F. H. Levering), 25. - 

ILLINOIS, $829.70. 


Morgan Park, Y. P. S.C. E. (tow. sup. nat. pr., care Dr. 
Downie, Nellore, India), 50; Ashley, ch., 1.04; Griggsville, 
ch. (of wh. 1 is fr. Y. P. Soc.), 26.46; Alton, Hunterstown 
Mission, 4.36; Alton, 1st ch., 47.38; do., S. S., 45.71; Joliet, 
1st ch., 53.14; Fairburg, ch., 5; Graymont, ch., 10; a 
Centennial ch., Mrs. Z. Dixon (tow. work care Rev. C. H. 
D. Fisher), 30; Chicago, Divinity School Mission Soc. (tow. 
sup. Rev. C. B. Antisdel), 220; Chicago, 1st S. S. (of wh. 
65 is for Boosa Osiah, care Rev. R. Maplesden, Secundera- 
bad), 92.15; Englewood, 1st ch. (of wh. hy fr. C. M. Roe), 
11; Evanston, Mrs. Pratt, 7; Crystal Lake, A. Thompson, 
5; Morgan Park, ch., 11; Hoopeston, ch., 15; Resolutes, 2; 
(tow. sup. Rev. W. H. es India), 17; Nashville, ch., 
4.45; Granville, ch., 15; La Moille, Y. P., 1.30; Marseilles, 
ch., 19-70; +, 2; Ontario, Rev. E. Godwin and wife (for 
Tel. pr.), 25; Toulon, ch., 7.50; do., S. S., 4.83; Payson, S. 
S., 5.09; Belvidere, So. ch., S. Pes 4-323 Rochelle, ch., 11.67; 
Rockton, ch., 6.31; Carthage, ch. Y. P., 1.58; Macomb, Rev. 

. O. Metcalf and wife, 20; Oreana, ch., 6; Chicago, 1st W. 
. (tow. sup. Tel. pr.), 50; De Kalb, Sw. ch., 2.66; do., 
Circle, 5; Chicago, P. Olson (tow. sup. Rev. E. S. Sundt 


Norway), t. 
IOWA, $244.49- 

Aurora, Mrs, E. C. Shepard, 2; Miss Edith E. Shepard, 
1; Master E. Luverne Shepard, 39c; E. C. Shepard, 1; 
Sheldon, one half S. S. birthday box (for the year 1893)» 4-16; 
pee. A. Cleghorn, 25; Cedar Falls, Dan. ch. (for Rev. 
C, Nelson, Africa), 15.62; Osage, S. S. (tow. “~ Rev. Penn 
Moore), 25: Des Moines, East Side ch., 29.45; Stuart, B. Y. 
P., 3.06; 45 — Miss Pearl Genning (tow. sup. work, 
care . F, P. Haggard 


), 13 Independence, ch., 6.80; Cen- 


| 
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tral Grove, E. E, Auxier, 20c; Delphos, 3; Creston, ch., 
17-65; Prescott, ch., 3; Leon, B. Y. P. U. (tow. sup. nat. 
r., care Dr. Clough), 12.50; Leon, ‘* Vanity” (tow. sup. 
ible-woman, ‘care Dr. Clough), 1; Leon, ch., 5; Grundy 
Centre, A. F. Willoughby (tow. sup. Central China Mission), 
;, Lorimer, 13.25; Renwick, S. S., 6.67; Sciola, ch., 7.54; 
illisca, 20; Emerson, S. S. (for work among the Garos), 
6.18; Shenandoah, S. S., 12.02; Swede Bend, ch., 4; Straw- 
berry Point, W. C., 3; Upper Des Moines, a friend, 5; 
Lohrville, Y. P. Soc. (tow. sup. nat. pr., care Rev. Jno. 


Newcomb), s. 
MICHIGAN, $145.27. 


Plainfield, ch., 2.84; Detroit, North-st. ch., 5.90; Roch- 
ester, ch., 8.30; Romeo, 8. S., 2.50; Coldwater, S.S., 5.92; 
Plainwell, ch., 10; do., Y. P. S.,5; Crystal Falls, ch., 6.25; 
Benton Harbor, ch., 42.89; Weston, ch., 29.27; Fowlerville, 
ch., 11.50; Plymouth, ch., 2.50; West Bay City, rst ch., 


12.40. 
MINNESOTA, $492.08. 

Faribault, Mrs. A. Clif, 20; Dover, F. M. Johnson (for 
Western China), 5; Pipestone (for Western China), 2.50; 
Calvary, Mrs, V. O. Hunt (for Kooria Pixley, care Dr. 
Clough), Rev. G. N. Morrili (for Western 
China), 2; Brooklyn Centre, Rev. A. D. Williams, 2; Fourth, 
Rev. M. F. Negus (for Western China), 10; Duluth, 2d ch , 
}; B. Dye (for Western China), 5; Stillwater, ch., 12.76; St. 
aul, rst S. S. (for nat. pr.), 29.61; do., ch., 72.22; St. Paul, a 
friend (for Western China), 50; do., ch. (for eames China), 
31.37; Fergus Falls, 3.33; Lake Cm, Mrs. C. Erickson, 
1.20; Willmar (for Nazzaga, care Rev. W. C. Owen, Bapatla, 
India), 10; Duluth, Sw. ch., 13.03; Vega, ch., 10; Winne- 
bago, C. Johnson, 25; St. Francis, ch., 10; Vasa, 17-50; 
Minneapolis, Manfred rst Sw. ch., 5; Cambridge (for Ven- 
Ka-La Shas-Tri, care Rev. W. Powell), 23.70; St. Paul, Y. 
P. S. (for San-ka-dah, care Dr. Bunker), 20; Duluth, rst (for 
Berglund, care Rev. E. Janson, Petalax, Finland), 7.75; 
Spring Vale, ch., 1.75; Grove City, 2.86; Clear Lake, ch., 
2.30; Minneapolis, rst Sw. ch,. 5.70; Sophia, B. Johnson 
(for A-She-Per, care Dr. Bunker), 35; children of * Christian 
Home,” 1; Minneapolis, a friend (for V. Palaamo, care Rev. 


. Janson), 30. 

WISCONSIN, $141.80. 

Lodi, 1st ch., 4; Menomonie, John E. Edwards, 25; Ray- 
mond, Danish ch., 7.50; Fall River, Rev. N. L. Sweet, 1; 
La Crosse, S. S. (tow. sup. Mayu Chang, care Rev. Wm. M. 
Upcraft), 12.10; Columbus, J. I. Merriam, 30; wy 
Falls, 8. 8., 4.56; Millard, Y. P. Band (tow. sup. Boka Polia, 
Tel. stu.), 5; Ft. Howard, ch., 11.10; do., S. S., 27c; Y. P., 
2.86; Racine, rst ch., 28.25; Union Grove, ch. (for C. Nel- 
son, Africa), 10.25. 

MISSOURI, $150.82. 

Board of Home and Foreign Missions, 15.22; Preston, P. 
A. Swanson, 26; C. Lundberg, 25; for sup. of two Bible- 
women, care Rev. J. M. Foster, 51; St. Joseph, H. W. 
Westover, M. D., quar. sub. (for sup. of nat. pr., care Rev. S. 

- Perrine), 12.60; La Grange, personal friends (for special 
work of Miss Annie M. Modisett, Henzada, Burma), 50; 
Kansas —, Y. P. S. (tow. sup. nat. pr., formerly care Rev. 
D. H. Drake), 15; Kansas City, William Jewell, Jun. Band 
(tow. sup. work, care Rev. F. Pp. Haggard), 7. 

KANSAS, $172.13. 

Lyons, B. Y. P. U., 41c; McPherson, S. S., 6.09; Howard, 
ch., 3.50; Fort Scott, ch., 13; Girard, ch., 6.62; Olive Branch, 
2.61; Burlingame, ch., 3.45; Eskridge, ch., 3-55; Lehigh 
_. sup. nat. pr., care Rev, G. N. Thomssen, India), 20; 

lathe, ch., 5.80; Greenwood, ch., 15; Appanoose, ch., 3.50; 
Argentine, ch., 2; Garnett, ch., 8.43; do., S. S., 1.20; Bush 
City, 3.13; Iola, S. S. (for Russ‘a), 1.35; Horton, ch., 7; 
Phillipsburg, ch., 16.75; Preston, S. S., 1.60; Erie, ch., 1.25; 
Chanute, ch., 4.50; Mt. Pisgah, ch., 7.30; Altamont, ch., 
6.45; Mound Valley, ch., 17.64; Fairport, ch., to. 

NEBRASKA, $125.43. 

Tekamah, C. L. Brandt, 15; Ashfield, T..A. Leger, 22.50; 
Grand Island, Mrs. Martha K. Finch, 15; Ashland, Imman- 
uel ch., £6.153 Ord, ch., 2.83; Prairie, Union ch., 28; So. 
Omaha, S. S., 5.83; Guide Rock, 3.25; Red Cloud, 5.75; 
Weston, S. S., 4.72; Geneva, B. Y. P. U., 1.40; Hastings, 
W. G. Pielstick (tow. sup. nat. pr., care Rev. S. A. Perrine), 


COLORADO, $136.86. 
Colorado, Mr. Geo. E. Osterhout (for work, care Rev. 
Wm. Upcraft, China), 100; Denver, Sw. Y. P. S. (tow. sup. 


nat pr,, care Rev. W. J. Price), 25; Denver, Judson S. S., 
10,06; Cafion City, Y. P. S,, 1,20. é 


[March, ’94.] 


CALIFORNIA, $313.82. 
Oakland, roth-ave. ch., 1; Oakland, rst ch., 10; Sang 
Cruz, Y. P. 8. C. E. (for sup. Parlapurta, Yokoba, care Dr, 
Clough), 6.25; Wheatland, Y. P. S. (for sup. nat, py, 
Venkatiah, care Rev. Jno. Newcomb, Cumbun, |iidia), to; 
Alameda, ch., 56.85; do., Elizabeth McMeekin (for sup. na, 
pr. San She Sho, care Dr. Bunker), 20; Gonzales, ch., 21; 
Oakland, Sw. ch., 23.35; ty ch., 3-45; Woodland, ch, 
8.10; Oceanside, ch., 10; do., S. S., Soc; do., 8. S., Christ 
mas offering, 2.553 Santa Barbara, Y. P. S. (for sup. of Rey, 
W. Wynd, Osaka, Japan), 6; Fresno, rst ch., S. S., 6.66; 
Hanford, ch., 4.80; Oakland, Christ’s Mission Circle (for 
sup. pupils Kya Shuo and Ah Yiis, care Miss Corbin, Ningpo, 
China), 10; Los Angeles, rst ch., 113.31- 
OREGON, $78.30. 

Coyville, ch., S. B. Hatch, 10; Eugene, ch., 42.50; Pon 
land, Scan. Y. P. S. (sup. nat. pr. Saw Kau Ker, care Dr. 
Bunker), 10; Oregon City, S. S. birthday offering, 15.80. 

NORTH DAKOTA, $10. 

Longdon, ch., 10. 

SOUTH DAKOTA, $46.54: 

Aberdeen, Mrs. R. Lilley (for nat. pr., care Rev. W. H. 
ny 5; Aberdeen, Chute and Cressy (for sup. La Mwai, 
care Dr. Bunker), 5; Big Spring, A. Anderson (for do.), 20; 
Elk Point, ch., 3.54; Chamberlain, ch., 3; Orleans, ch., 1. 

WASHINGTON, $10.40. 

North Yakima, ©. 8. (tow. sup. nat. pr. Ah-roh, care Dr, 

Bunker), 9; Tacoma, 1st ch., 1.40. 
IDAHO, $4.25. 

Moscow, ch., 4.25. 

UTAH, 


Salt Lake City, Silver Chain Soc., 5. 
OKLAHOMA TERRITORY, $9.50. 

Hennessey, 9,50. 

GEORGIA, $9. 
Atlanta, S. Graves, 9. 

SOUTH CAROLINA, $20. 
Columbia, Prof. and Mrs. Henry Topping, 20. 
BURMA, $s. 
Thongze, Miss Katherine F. Evans, 5. 
Total, 


$20,401. 

LEGACIES. 
Skowhegan, Me., Rev. Chas. F. Weston, $455 80 
00 


_ Fairfax, Vt., J. M. Hotchkiss, estate, 16. 


Salem, Mass., Mrs. Sarah B. Blanchard, 500.00 


Lawrence, Mass., Mary Kimball, 1,021.50 
Sudbury, Mass., Levi Goodenough, 500.00 
Danversport, Mass., Benjamin Potter, 48.94 
Auburn, N. Y., Annie H. Hopkins, 509.50 
Elizabethtown, N. Y., O. J. Durand, estate, 8.57 
Manchester, N. Y., Polly Mitchell, 17.52 
Upper Alton, Jil., Miss Cora V. Cole, 800.00 


Kinderbrook, Mich., Mary W. Tripp, 147-52 


4103535 


$24,436.47 
Donations and Legacies from April 1, 1893, 
to January 1, 1894, 77,9948 


Donations and Legacies from April 1, 1893, 
to February 1, 1894, $102,427. 
Donations received to February 1, 1894, $85,098.34- 

Maine, $1,911.58; New Hampshire, $650.60; Vermont, 
$510.02; Massachusetts, $13,751.72; Rhode Island, $2,462. 

10; Connecticut, $5,574.03; New York, $12,221.49; New 

$2,361.63; Pennsylvania, $6,139.35; District of 

olumbia, $174.74; Virginia, $30; West Virginia, $1,280.29; 

Ohio, $8,028.29; Indiana, $1,255.37; llinois, $4,309-64: 

Towa, $2,067.98; Michigan, $1,032.48; Minnesota, $1,900.24; 

Wisconsin, $1,034.65; Missouri, $1,537-45; Kansas, $1,277- 

4; Nebraska, $817.04; Colorado, $314.12; California, 
2,437.03; Oregon, $33 79; North Dakota, $75.55; South 

Dakota, $493.63: Washington, $285.86; Idaho, $11.75: 

Wyoming, $55; Utah, $16.40; Montana, $60.15; Arizona, 

$14.20; China, $93.49; Indian Territory, $25.45; Mississipp!, 

$2.55; Tennessee, $33.31; British Columbia, $32.55; New 

Mexico, $3.40: Oklahoma, $10.50; Denmark, $500; Georgia, 

; Alabama, $30; Assam, $333.14; South Carolina, $24; 
lorida, $5.25; Japan, $183.39; Norway, $42; Burma, $19% 

India, $9,032.89; Nevada, $10; Canada, $25; miscellaneous, 

$51; Congo, $10; Spain, $18,83, 
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Brain 
Workers. 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
is recommended by physicians of 
all schools, for restoring brain 
forces or nervous energy, in all 
cases where the nervous system 
has deen reduced below the nor- 
mal standard by overwork, as 
found in lawyers, teachers, stu- 
dents 


brain-workers_ gen- 


really.” 
Descriptive pamphlet free on application to 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 
Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 
For sale by all Druggists. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, paris EXPOSITION, 1889, 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. 
$25 to $50 


Tad 
Gentlemen, win men, using or selling 
“@id Reliable Plater.” Only 
practical way to replate rusty and 
worn knives, forks, spoons, ete; 
quickly done by dipping in melted 
|metal. No experience, polishing 
-|or machinery. Thick plate at one 
operation; lasts § to 10 years; fine 
finish when taken from the plater. 
Every family has plating to do. 
Plater sells readily. Profits large. 
W. P. Harrison & Co., Columbus,O. 


THOMAS TODD, 


BOOK, JOB, AND CARD PRINTER, 


7A BEACON AND 1 SOMERSET STREETS 
(Room 25), 


BosTorm. 


Special attention paid to printng Cuurcu Creeps, LipRARY 
CATALOGUES, SERMONS, PROGRAMMES, etc. 


ALL KINDS OF COMMERCIAL PRINTING 
Executed at short notice and at very reasonable prices, in the 
best manner, 


WHEN You SNEEZE 


Cough, Choke, and Gasp 
for Breath, 


BEWARE! 


It May be a Serious Symptom 


“Last Spring, I was taken down with 


La Grippe. At times I was completely pros- 


trated, and so difficult was my breathing 
that my breast seemed as if confined in an 
iron cage. I procured a bottle of Ayer’s 
Cherry Pectoral, and no sooner had I began 
taking it than relief followed. I could not 
believe that the effect would be so rapid and 
the eure so complete. It is truly a won- 


derful medicine and marvelous in its results.’—W. H. Wriiiams, Crook City, 8. D. 


J. T. COOKE, Publisher, Waynesborough, Va., writes: 


“TI have used Ayer’s Cherry 


Pectoral for coughs and colds for years, and am never without a bottle in my house. 


It is superior to any other.” 


Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral 


Prepared by Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Prompt to Act, Sure to Cure 
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g We make the price of this 
i organ exceptionally low, 
i FOR . in order to place a really 
E fine instrument within the 


ed financial resources of 
Foreign Missionary work. 


| Churches. We give purchasers their choice 


4 of our famous Vox Jubilante Reeds, 
' or our Brilliant Flute Reeds, at 
the same price. 

The ESTEY CHAPEL ORGAN 
should not be confounded with the 
many cheap organs designed solely 
for household use. The ESTEY 
Organs have long enjoyed the 
reputation of being the best reed 
organs in the world for Church 
use, and this latest design of the 
Estey Chapel Organ is a long step 


ahead of all previous triumphs in 
The above engraving represents this line. 


our latest style of Chapel Organ. 
It is an instrument of great power, 


with a wonderful breadth, depth Egtey Organ Company, 
and sweetness of tone. 
Brattleboro, Vt. 


HOWA LOAN AND TRUST CO. 0 


This old and prosperous company continues to issue its Debenture Bonds in sums of $200, $300, $500, and $1,000 


$ 
. each. These bonds are amply secured by FIRST MORTGAGES ON REAL ESTATE, $105,000 oi 
qq such mortgages being deposited for the security of each series of $100,000 bonds. 


Send for illustrated catalogue. 


hese bonds are specially commended to missionaries and others residing abroad, not only for their great safety, 


but also for the convenience of holding, as they can be made payable to the order of the gwner, and left here with 
friends, who can collect the interest coupons as they become due. 


4 _ Bonds for sale by FREEMAN A. SM (formerly Treasurer of the American Baptist Mis 
sionary Union), 31 Milk Street, Boston, AGENT of 

] LHE RISING SUN STOVE POLISH. 


Thing 


of B 


is aJ oy Forever.” 


heapness, truly unrivalled in any country 
CAUTION—Beware of worthiess imitations unaer other na 


put up in similar shape and color intended to deceive. Each 
color n ece 
package of the genuine bears our Trade Mark. Take no other. 


of being humbugged b dilers with liquid Polishes (paint) and Pastes said t 

stain the hands, the and fill the house with and sickening odor 
ee > jun Po best attainable result of seventeen years 

Sive-ounce package ten cents, 
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